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he EAVING aside altogether the question as to 

Ory =) whether the Sunday features of the excise 

S 5 law are or are not unduly rigid, one thing 
t PY has certainly been settled by the policy of 
e — 4 2 our police commissioners, «1d that is that 
7 \ \ the law can be enforced, even in our poly 

ff | { glot community. Notenforced absolutely 

: in the sense that some individuals cannot 

\\ evade it by a resort to artifice and con- 

\ spiracy, but so enforced as to practically 
PH) secure the ends for which it was enacted. 


Comparatively speaking, the enforcement of this particular 
law is as effectual, considering the magnitude of the inter- 
ests involved, the multitude of persons it affects, and the 
appetites and passions it encounters, as that of any other 
law upon the statute-book. 

{f the mafntenance of law, as the embodiment of the 
popular will, is essential to the public and individual safety ; 
if the sovereignty of the State, incarnated in statute, is in 
the last resort the supreme buttress against anarchy and 
misruJe, then the fact here demonstrated in the metrop- 
olis of the nation, that the laws can be enforced and the 
authority of the State vindicated against assault whenever 
an honest effort is made to enforce them, is of the very 
highest importance and value. It affords a conspicuous 
object-lesson to the entire country of the ability of the con- 
stituted authorities to deal with the most serious and dan- 
gerous forms of lawlessness and vice. It must be remem 
bered that the excise law has to do with the appetites of 
men, inborn and acquired ; it lays restraint upon personal 
and organized greed ; it touches intimately the classes who 
construe liberty to mean license ; it contravenes prejudices 
and opinions which, in some cases, are honestly entertained 
by citizens who have no sympathy with lawlessness ; and 
the effort to enforce it consolidates in opposition influences 
and forces stronger and more resolute than are found in 
organized resistance to any other law. It is to be remem- 
bered, too, that for years the law has been practically 
ignored, no real attempt having been made to enforce its 
provisions, and that as a result of this neglect on the part 
of the authorities, and the open and defiant hostility of in 
terested classes, the difficulty of its execution had been 
greatly increased, if, indeed, the possibility of compelling 
a decent observance of Sunday had not come to be matter 
of almost universal doubt. And yet, in face of all these 
facts and conditions, it has been and is being enforced. As 
the result of a conscientious, well-directed, persistent effort 
it is demonstrated conclusively that the State is stronger 
than the saloon, and stronger than any and all cabals of par- 
tisan mercenaries in alliance with it ; that, moreover, it is a 
pure fallacy to assume that law, as such and because it is 
the law, cannot be made actually effective as against “any 
form of opposition whatever. 

There is not a city in the Union where the result which 
has been achieved here cannot be duplicated if the execu 
tive authorities will employ, honestly and positively, the 
resources at their command in the interest of law and order. 
The dominance of the lawless elements in Chicago and 
other leading cities in recent years has been largely dueeto 
the inactivity and indifference of the public officials, who 
have excused their failure to perform their duty by the 
pretense that public opinion could not be relied upon to 
support them in any attempt to enforce certain laws—that, 
in other words, the saloon, the gambling-hell and brothel 
counted for more than the conscience and law - abiding 
spirit of the people. It needed the bombs of the Hay- 
market massacre to awaken the people and author ‘ies of 
Chicago to even adim perception of the necessity, Lot to 
say the possibility, of enforcing the law against the mur- 
derous anarchists who were plotting against the public 
peace. There are a dozen populous Western cities in which 
the Sunday law, so-called, is habitually violated with im- 
punity, the day being characterized by lawlessness, dis- 
order, and debauchery, in defiance of the best public sen- 
timent, solely because cf ofticial imbecility or cowardice. 
At this hour the State of Kansas, once dominated in all its 
affairs by the highest civic spirit, is torn over the question 
of the enforcement of the prohibitory law—some of the 
municipalities presenting the spectacle of open defiance of 
its requirements, while others, cowering before the bravos 
of the slums, make no attempt at all to maintain it. The 
break-down of authority is not confined, by any means, to 
one class of offenses. Men debauch the ballot, corrupt 
Legislatures, attack property and business by strikes and 
combines, rob institutions, States and cities, perpetrate all 
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sorts of social and political enormities, and the law re- 
mains a dead letter as to all these offenses because timid, 
half-hearted, flabby officials either choose to regard it as 
incapable of enforcement, or are unwilling, for some other 
reason, to make an attempt in fhat direction. 

To all officials of this class, and to the feeble-hearted 
folk of every community who have lost faith in the po- 
tency of law, the city of New York offers in evidence the 
work of her police authorities as illustrating the com- 
petency of law to do its work, fully and effectively, when 
In the 
face of what has been accomplished here no American com 


ever the power inhering in it is actively asserted. 


munity can excuse itself for acquiescence in the domina- 
tion of the seditious classes. The popularity or unpopular- 
ity of a given statute cannot and does not affect the duty 
of the executive or the obligation of citizens concerning it. 
So long as it stands it is equally the duty of the one to en- 
And if our 
institutions are to be preserved in their integrity, and we 


force and of the other to obey and respect it. 


are to become a determining factor in the life and civili- 
zation of the future, we must settle down to this deliber- 
ate conviction as to the supremacy of law in all its wide 
relations and the duty of the public administration and of 
every individual citizen to uphold and maintain it. 


Reform in Census Methods. 


WeE are glad to see that our suggestions in reference to 
the establishment of a permanent census bureau are arous- 
ing public attention and finding cordial response from 
many influential men. Among others who have written us 
on the subject is Mr. J. M. Eddy, of San Francisco, who 
some years ago made a similar suggestion as to the desir- 
ability of a permanent census to Mr. Carroll D. Wright 
in connection with the Blair Educational bill then pend- 
ing in Congress. Mr. Eddy’s suggestion, however, was 
not only for a permanent bureau, but for a more frequent 
census, to be taken through the medium of the public 
His argument in favor of this plan is that the 
school district is practically uniform as a political division 


schools. 
in every State; that the teacher in such district, being 
selected with reference to competency and without regard 
to partisanship, and being thoroughly acquainted and 
familiar with all local interests and conditions, is peculiarly 
qualitied to make a yearly census and to keep a local rec- 
ord of all information available, both for purposes of con 
and that the work can be done 
without additional cost to the State (except in the larger 


sultation and comparison ; 


cities) if the law requires it as a part of the teacher's duties. 
He maintains further that the national government could 
afford to pay most liberally for an, accurate census avail- 
able any year of the decade. The suggestion here made is 
certainly worthy of consideration. The present manner of 
taking the census nullifies, as we have before said, most of 
the benefits expected from the use of the statistics, because 
of the delay in making them available. This is especially 
true us to the States of the West which are developing so 
rapidly that what is true of them this year may be entirely 
false next year. Itis a fact worthy of note that commer- 
cial organizations, improvement clubs, and local commu- 
nities are annually expending thousands, if not millions, of 
dollars to provide themselves quickly with the very infor- 
mation that the national census is supposed to provide, but 
which it is so slow in tabulating and publishing that its 
While all communities find that 
data concerning their own population and industries are 


usefulness is destre ved, 


useful, the highest utility is obtained only when a com- 
parison can be made with equally reliable data respecting 
other communities. 

Mr. Eddy says truly that ‘‘ An ideal census in this age 
is one Where the information to be collated is a matter of 
daily record and aiways available for government use any 
day it may be advisable to have the information trans- 
mitted to the department. Such conditions might be 
brought about by adopting the suggestions made herein.” 


The Forestry Problem. 


_—s NE of the serious questions pressing for a 
; solution is how to prevent private greed, 
- in the handling of our trees and forests, 
from working irreparable public detriment. 
The fact that the White Mountains have 


WG} | been shorn of their beauty in so many 


pt rare places by the lumbermen led the New 

[ Hampshire Legislature, not long ago, to 

83H appoint a commission to act in the matter, 

f 1 uf and to provide some means, if possible, to 
eS 4 prevent their further despoilment. 


It seems that this State foolishly sold off, 
for a pitiful sum, the last of its timbered area nearly thirty 
years ago, so that it has to face the unpleasant fact that, the 
charms of its scenery are left to the cold mercy of the min- 
gled ownership of private estates. The only method left to 


save the forests being moral suasion and an appeal to better , 


methods of forestry, the State commission is employing 
these in every community where the trees are perilously 
threatened. We understand, also, that private individuals 
have circulated printed tracts designed to show the ulti- 
mate folly of reckless tree destruction, not without some 
effect. Not long agoa romantic story was told of the sturdy 
efforts in this direction of one woman who, without much 
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means, managed to save a very considerable tract of pict- 
uresque New Hampshire woodland, by slowly, and by 
piecemeal, as it were, obtaining possession of it. 

It is the fact, not denied, that the practice of cutting 
down only trees of mature growth, or of a certain specified 
height and diameter, and then planting all the vacant acres 
which do not respond themselves to a new growth, is the 
And it is this 
fact which the commission is now going about to enforce. 


one that is the most profitable in the end. 


It is said that some of the various pulp-mills follow this 
plan, while others do not, but strive simply to see how 
quickly they can make the 
Merrimac and Saco rivers run drier. 


mountains naked, and the 
A marked diminu- 
tion of these streams, the sources of large water-power as 
well as of other usefulness, is sure to come if the reckless 
cutting of the forests should be continued. 

New Hampshire is half forest, and will be able, no 
doubt, to save this graceful and profitable adornment. 
But Michigan, Wisconsin, and the Pacific slope, and our 
own Adirondacks, need this New Hampshire propaganda, 
too. And there is one thing that even State laws might 
do. The practice so universally prevailing among lum- 
bermen of leaving the chips, branches, and débris of their 
work behind them as they pass on to further devastations 
Millions of dollars’ worth of 
property have been destroyed by the fires resulting there- 


should be at once stopped. 


from, and tragical scenes of loss of life and home have 
followed 


The Care of Needy Gentlewomen. 


i VERY one who has touched, even 
in the most dilettante way, upon 
philanthropic work, must have 
been confronted with one great 
problem—what to do with the 
great body of destitute women 
who belong by right of birth 
and education to the upper 
classes. 

Every one knows some de- 
cayed gentlewoman, old and de- 
crepit, or merely and hopelessly incompetent, whose sup- 
port is a necessity and too often a burden upon unsympa- 
For the woman past middle life there is 
assumed to be a safe and happy haven in one of the numer- 
for the younger but equally help 
less one there is absolutely nothing. 





thetic friends. 


ous old ladies’ homes ; 
Unless suffering from 
acute disease, she is no ‘‘ case” for a hospital ; the woman 
who, is merely ‘‘ delicate,” whose constitution is broken 
down and whose nerves are shattered from trouble or 
over-strain, who is physically incapable of steady work or 
any sustained effort, has, in point of fact, no choice be- 
tween private charity and the poor-house. 

The ideal charity is that given privately and personally, 
and it can be made sweet to receive, as well as most blessed 
to give. But where this is impossible, is there nothing 
better, more humane, more kindly, than the chilly philan- 
thropy of the county poor-house or the old ladies’ home ? 
Human nature objects to being treated in the lump ; che 
strongest human instinct and the last to die is that of indi- 
viduality —the right of one’s selfhood—as jealously, if 
unconsciously, hugged fast by the battered pauper in the 
‘ The 
life is more than meat, and the body than raiment,” 
and for many a sensitive and gently-reared woman, old or 
young, it is far easier to struggle day by day through a 
losing battle with starvation, independent and alone, than 
to sink into the hopeless swamp of pauperism; to be 
herded with others like a flock of sheep, without distinction, 
without privacy, crushed to a common dead-level by rules 
and restrictions, and counted as one more ‘ case” in a hun- 
dred for a board of managers to feed and handle. 

The old almshouses in England, survivals of the Middle 
Ages, deal more kindly with their occupants. ‘There, in 
the picturesque row of quaint, semi-detached cottages, all 


streets, as by the ‘‘daughter of a hundred earls.” 


thatch and gables and leaded window-panes, each old wo- 
man is mistress of her own fireside. She may cook her own 
little dinner, and brew her own comforting cup of tea in 
her own bit of grandmother’s china, and she may bolt the 
door on her solitude and be happy or miserable, sociable 
or misanthropic, in her own way. Is such a system impos- 
sible in America ? Cannot the restless energy of the fin de 
siécle, boiling over into almost every channel provided be- 
tween heaven and earth for the outflow of human vitality, 
turn and grapple with this problem—the problem of how 
best to change a crude, cold, unloving system of organized 
charity into one that shall recognize the individuality and 
reach the sympathies and preserve inviolate the self-respect 
of the recipient ” 

Some dreamers have had Utopian visions of a home 
where gentlewomen — old and middle-aged and semi-in- 
valided—could find shelter, under one roof, indeed, but not 
necessarily together ; a home like a great apartment-house, 
conducted on the same lines, and insuring to every lady 
who entered it the same privacy and seclusion, subject to 
the same governing rules, that she would find in any well- 
regulated New York flat. The number of women thus 
accommodated would necessarily be limited, but for a 
larger proportion there should be provision in the form of 
a quarterly stipend, varying perhaps with the needs of the 
beneficiary, and paid with few or no conditions, thereby 
leaving her free to arrange her manner of life as she 
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pleased. Surely there should be men and women in New 
York able and ready to associate together in endowing such 
a fund, solely for the help of women of their own class, 
once, perhaps, standing on their own level of prosperity. 


The Conditions of Child-life. 


THE multiplication of organized agencies for the im- 
provement of the conditions of child-life is one of the 
marked features of our modern social development. It is 
not too much to say that within a quarter of a century the 
relation of society toward the children of the poor, the vic 
tims of cruelty and neglect, has been radically revolution- 
ized, so that now, instead of indifference more or less com- 
plete, we have manifested everywhere the keenest interest 
and solicitude as to the condition of this unfortunate class. 
Here, for instance, is the fresh-air work of the 7r¢hine, in 
aid of which contributions, indicating the wide popular 
interest felt in it, come from all parts of the Union, and 
even from foreign lands. Only the other day a gift of two 
hundred dollars was received from far Australia, and offer- 
ings are not infrequent from other countries equally re- 
mote. It must not be forgotten that every work of this 
character is a double beneficence, in that while it benefits 
its objects it blesses also those whose sympathy makes 
possible. Think how it has awakened and stimulated the 
benevolent impulses of multitudes of children all over the 
country who, helping to brighten the lives of others, 
have themselves been broadened and enriched in motive 
and aspiration. There is nothing more beautiful—nothing 
that illustrates more effectively the feeling of human kin- 
ship—than the spectacle of thousands of children, of every 
sort and condition except the lowest and poorest, con- 
spiring to promote, in all kindly childish ways, this fresh- 
air benefaction. 
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THE coming Atlanta exposition will have at least one 
novel feature. The managers have set apart a building 
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which is to be devoted to an exhibition of the progress, 
educational and industrial, which has been made by the 
negro since his emancipation. The more intelligent blacks 
of the South have taken up the matter with a great deal of 
interest and enthusiasm, and it is already evident that their 
exhib‘t will be one of the most interesting and valuable of 
the exposition. It speaks well for the managers that they 
recognize the progress which the blacks are making, and 
are disposed to afford them an opportunity to show to all 
the world the results of their growing enlightenment and 
activity in education and the various industries with which 
they are identified. 


THE recent conviction and imprisonment of a prominent 
Mexican official and society man who had killed an antag- 
onist in a duel marks a great advance in the popular sen- 
timent of that country as to this particular method of 
avenging real or imaginary injuries. The time is not very 
remote when the conviction of a duelist by any ordinary 
jury would, if it had been possible at all, have provoked 
almost universal protest. Now it appears that public 
opinion actually demanded the punishment of the survivor 
of the fight, and the court not only sentenced him to three 
years at hard labor, but required him to pay the funeral 
expenses of his victim, and also to pay the widow the sum 
of four thousand five hundred dollars annually for a period 
of eighteen years. The effect of this conspicuous vindi- 
cation of the sacredness of human life, in obedience to an 
overwhelming public sentiment, cannot be otherwise than 
most salutary in holding in check the more violent classes 
of Mexican society. 


WHILE this year’s wheat crop is small, the corn crop 
promises to be the largest in the history of the country. 
Estimates of the Agricultural, Department place it at 
2,500,000,000 bushels. At the present market price this 
will yield a total sum of $768,000,000. If the price shall 
reach the average for the last six years the farmers of the 
country will receive for this year’s crop the sum of $943, - 
000,000, exclusive of the value of the stalks used for fodder, 
which, at the lowest rate commanded in recent years, 
would amount to some $250,000,000. The largest yield in 
any previous year was 2,200,000,000 bushels in 1889. The 
reports from the Danube show that an immense crop is 
also expected there. Experts give it as their opinion that 
prices will not be lower than those of last season, while 
conditions may arise which will assure an advance, In 
any event, the Populist calamity-howlers will not find much 
encouragement for a 
ganda in which they have found so much satisfaction, 


prosecution of the pessimistic propa- 


* 

Tue recent election of Mr. Edward E, Poor as president 
of the National Park Bank of this city is an event upon 
which the friends of that institution may well felicitate 
themselves. It assures an unbroken continuance in the 
line of exceptionally able presidents who have from the 
first directed its affairs. Mr. Poor, who is a native of Bos- 
ton, and in the prime of life, has been identified with 
the business interests of New York since 1864, when he 
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engaged in mercantile pursuits, a year laterconnecting him- 
self with the house of which he has been for eighteen years 
the senior partner. The firm known as Denny, Poor & 
Co. is one of the leading commission houses of their line, 
representing large manufacturing corporations, and has 
houses in both Boston and Chicago. Mr. Poor became a 
director of the National Park Bank in 1888, and in 1893 
was elected one of the vice-presidents. He has been a 
member of the Union League Club since 1870, a member of 
the Chamber of Commerce since 1872, is a life-member of 
the New England Society, and a member of the Merchants’ 
and Manhattan Clubs. He is in every respect admirably 
equipped for the duties of the position to which he has 
now been advanced. 


Ir is said authoritatively that there are fifty thousand 
children in this city between the ages of six and eighteen 
years who are unable to find accommodation in our public 
schools. That is a very grave and startling statement, and 
it is not surprising that it is provoking alarm and anxiety 
among thoughtful citizens. It reveals a condition of affairs 
which is full of menace to the social order. It accounts, 
too, in a measure, for the dominance which the evil forces 
With thousands of chil- 
dren growing up in ignorance and vice, and coming to the 


have acquired in our civic life. 


exercise of the responsibilities of citizenship without any 
real equipment for their intelligent discharge, what wonder 
is it that good government has been difficult, and that 
demagogues and mercenaries of every sort have preyed 
upon the community ? Illiteracy is always and every- 
where a source of peril to popular institutions, and if this 
metropolis is to become the influential factor it ought to be 
in the national life it must make adequate provision at 
once for the education of every child within its limits. The 
erection of seven new school-houses, as now proposed by the 
board of education, will be a step in the right direction, 
but it is only astep. We must meet all the demands of 
the emergency, however great may be the expenditure in- 
volved. It will be infinitely cheaper to do this than to 
postpone the performance of an obvious duty and bear the 
consequences our neglect will entail. 


Men and Things. 
* This passeth yeer by yeer and day by day.” 


THe daily dangers and vicissitudes of pioneer life have 
but little meaning for the generation of to-day, brought up 
as it has been in most instances thousands of miles from the 
frontiers, and with neither knowledge nor inclination to 
know of the perils and hardships that beset the out-runners 
of civilization at every hand. The recent trouble with the 

Jannocks in Wyoming served to jog the sensibilities con- 
siderably of those among us who think that an Indian is 
a vague and mythical creature, confined mostly on mental 
reservations, and picturesquely harmless. Not to enter 
into the discussion concerning the merits of the dispute be- 
tween the whites and reds, which, as far as I know, has 
but one side—that of the Indians--it was certainly a piti- 
able sight, and a brave one, too, to see the women and 
children of the settlers huddled together in the rudely- 
barricaded houses, while the men, sternly awaiting what- 
ever event might befall, guarded without, behind hastily 
thrown together dotvunen. I saw this not a month ago, 
and had to rub my eyes and pinch myself to be convinced 
of its reality. Not six days from New York, and the 
whole population of the country on the alert defensive 


against the legendary Indian! Curiously enough, I ran 
across, in the archives of Pennsylvania, the other day, an 
appeal from one Adam Hoops to Governor Morris, of 
Pennsylvania, dated in 1755, that, allowing for’ slight 
peculiarities of spelling, might pass for a petition of to-day 
to the Governor of Wyoming. I give it because it shows 
interestingly that the conditions of a hundred and forty 
years ago were somewhat analogous to those of to-day, 
although the scene of struggle has been gradually shifted 
farther and farther West, till now it is almost beyond the 
Rockies, and to-morrow—during the lives of the oldest of 
us—it will cease altogether, but only with the extinction 


of the weaker race. This is the letter: 


* CANEGOGIG, Nov’. the 6, 1755 
* May it please your Honour, 

I have Sent in Closed, is 2 qualifications of which is Patrick Burns, 
who is the Bearer. and a tamyhak, which was found Sticking in the brest 
of one David McClelan. The people of the path valley is all Gethered 
Unto a Small forth, and the Last account was safe. The great Cove and 
Kennalaways is all Burned to Ashes, and about 50 persons killed or 
tuken. there is numbers of the inhabitants of this County have mouved 
there families, Sum to York County ,and Sum to Maryland; Hans Hamil 
ton, Esqre is now at John McDowel's mill with upwards of 200 men and 
about 200 from this county ..... Weare informed by a Dolleway 
Indian, which lives a munghts us. on the Same day the Murder was Cum 
mitted, he Seen four hundred Indians in the Cove, and we have Sum 
.[am your Honrs 

Ap. Hoops.” 


reason to believe the are a bout there yet. ...... 
* Most Humble Servt, 





It has become commonplace to comment on the versa- 
tility and many-sidedness of Andrew Lang, but the varied 
accomplishments of Brander Matthews among ourselves 
seem hardly to have been realized. Our mental focus is 
probably better adjusted on Lang, he being a foreigner 
and Matthews but an American—an American, however, 
who‘not only takes a pure pride in that mere fact, but who 
grows almost truculent over the claims of any other 
nationality to intellectual precedence. We have all read 
his philological papers ou British ‘tas it is spoke,” and 
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many of us have seen his amusing comedies ; few, how- 
ever, have sat under him as professorof English literature 
aut Columbia—I mean few except the youngsters —and not 
very many, comparatively, have heard his charming and 
humorous addresses as president of the Nineteenth Cent 
ury Club—from which position he has recently withdrawn. 
Not long ago he won second prize in competition for a 
best detective story, and his essays, reviews, stories, and 
Besides the 
time given to his routine work at the university and the 


verses are known to all magazine readers. 


demands of his general literary work—which, from the 
output, must be enormous—he showed me not long ago an 
immense amount of material which he had collected for a 
lite of Moliére. 
for the pleasure of seeing it completed. 


We could spare some of his other work 


Vituperation and ridicule have been of no avail; the 
sixth number of the Yellow Book has made its—to me 
very welcome appearance. But an ominous danger 
threatens : worse than vilipendency, worse than carica 
ture —calm neglect. There seems to be a conspiracy of 
silence concerning it among the papers, and if it succeeds 
the Yellow Book is doomed. Things must be talked about 
to be successful. The present number deserves no more to 
be ignored than the former ones deserved to be girded at. 
On the contrary, it gets distinction from the very admi- 
rable story by Henry James, and gives a great deal of 
pleasure by the various essays, bits of verse, and several 
excellent pictures which it offers. Beardsley is missed 
more than ever; for the first time he is absent from the 
covers, and there is no trace of him between them. As he 
is the art-editor, he is himself to blame, and the only one, 
besides, who can make good the loss. 

Lours EvAN SHIPMAN. 
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—=MapaME MARCHES! has trained prima-donnas for the 
lyric stage for forty years, and what she says on matters 
of vocal culture is law. It is refreshing to hear her state- 
ment that the elaborate rules of diet for singers on which 
many teachers lay stress are humbug. ‘‘If a girl has not 
learned by the time she comes to me what food suits her 
she never will,” says Madame Marchesi. This famous 
teacher, now a fine-looking woman a few years past sixty, 
trained Melba, Calvé, Eames, Sibyl Sanderson and other 
artistes of almost equally great fame. She gained celebrity 
asa concert singer in 1850, and a few years later married 
the Marquis de Castrone, an Italian political refugee. She 
was long a friend of the Abbé Liszt. 
=Although Max Nordau is several fears under fifty, his 
hair and beard are perfectly white. He is a hearty, genial 


man, with no trace in his private life of his professional 
pessimism, 


his father, a 


Reading was his only boyish amusement, for 
Jewish rabbi, was poor, but possessed of a full 
library. He began to write when only fourteen years old, 
and at sixteen he was earning twelve dollars a month from 
literary work. Dr. Nordau neither smokes nor drinks 
spirituous liquors, and he takes but little interest in society 
or the theatre. He recently told an interviewer that the few 
hours he spends at his writing-table every evening are the 
one pleasure of his life. 

=The rise in prominence ef the Gully family, the grand 
son of the founder of which is speaker of the British House 
of Commons, illustrates the possibilities of democracy even 
in a kingdom. The grandfather, John Gully, was a butcher 
who, on losing his trade, became a prize-fighter, then a 
book-maker, and finally left the turf with a fortune. He 
was elected to Parliament in 1832, at the age of forty-nine 
His son became a celebrated physician, and his grandson 
was a successful lawyer before he entered po itics. The 
speaker's salary is twenty-five thousand dollars a year, and 
after retirement he has a pension for life of twenty thou- 
sand dollars. 

Mrs. Kate Chapin, whose tales of the people of the 
Louisiana bayous have given her high rank as a writer of 
short stories, lives in St. Louis, where she was famous for 
her beauty before she gained equal fame from her pen. 
She is still a handsome woman, though now the mother of 
six children. She is a creole by birth, and her husband 
was a Louisiana planter. It may be of interest to ambitious 
young authors of the gentler sex to Know that Mrs. Chapin 
writes on an old cutting-board held in her lap. 

‘Curfew Must 
Not Ring To-night,” lives in San Diego County, in Califor- 
nia, nowadays. She was a Michigan school-girl sixteen 


=Rose Hartwich Thorpe, who wrote 


years old when she literally *‘ dashed off” her famous reci 
tational poem, writing it down on a slate as fast as her 
This was in 1867, and the verses were 
printed three years later in a Detroit newspaper. Hills 
dale College, in Michigan, gave her the degree of M. A. in 
1883. 

The spot chosen by Sarah Bernhardt for her summer 
home is an old and dismantled fort at Belle Isle, off the 
coast of Brittany. She purchased it for an insignificant 
price, had it partially refitted for occupancy, and with but 
one or two servants to attend her she makes it a tempo 


pencil could go. 


rary hermitage. It is the very acme of solitude, 
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ON THE SUMMIT OF MOUNT ADAMS—LOOKING OVER THE BRINK OF A SNOW PRECIPICE, 
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ASCENDING MOUNT ADAMS—THE SUMMIT IN SIGHT. 


MOUNTAIN-CLIMBING AND 
SIGNALING BY HELIOGRAPH. 


FROM the international line between the United States and Canada almost to the bor- 
der of Mexico, the Cascade and Sierra Nevada ranges of mountains are sentineled by 
huge volcanic peaks, crowned by eternal snow and seamed and gashed by ridges of 
lava and mighty cafons, and streaked with rivers of glacial ice. These mountains are 
from thirty to one hundred miles apart, and form a connected line of signal-stations for 
more than a thousand miles. Nowhere else in the world is found such a chain of volcanic 
peaks, averaging more than two miles in height, as is constituted by Baker, Rainier, 
St. Helens, Adams, Hood, Jefferson, Three Sisters, Diamond, Pitt, Shasta, Lassen, Lola, 
Round Top, Conness, and Whitney, and consequently nowhere else, would have been 


Sees a 





conceived the herculean undertaking of converting each of these peaks into a heliographic 
signal-station, and transmitting a message by sun-flashes from one end to the other. 
Such was the plan outlined by the Mazamas, a mountain-climbing club of Oregon, a few 
months ago, and recently partially carried out. 

After a vain effort to induce persons in California to look after the portion of the line 
in that State, the society selected six peaks in Oregon an! Washington, three in each, 
and confined their efforts to an attempt to send a message across the two States, from 
Baker on the north to Diamond on the south. The highest of these is Rainier, 14,444 feet, 
and the lowest Diamond, 9,500 feet. The extreme distance is about four hundred miles. 
The time selected was at noon, July 10th, at which hour the various parties were to 
make their appearance upon the summits of their respective mountains with their helio- 
graph instruments. It is easily to be seen that this was the most difficult portion of the 
feat. The mountains are all remote froin lines of travel, and crown the summit ridge 





of the range, surrounded by miles of dense forests, steep hills, and deep canons. The 
parties detaile.l to Rainier, Adams, Hood, and Jefferson reached the summits in good 
season. The Baker party returned baffled after five days of floundering in the dense 
forests and rugged cafions that hem that mountain in, and the party that plunged into the 
almost unknown wilderness about Diamond Peak has not even been heard from, Mes- 
sages were interchanged between Adams and Hood, sixty miles apart, but the dense 
smoke that had been blown in for two days by a strong east wind soon cut them off, and 
at the sametime prevented communication with the other mountains. Had it not been for 
this unfavorable and unusual atmospheric condition messages would have gone from 
Rainier to Adams, Hood and Jefferson, and perhaps Diamond; for the instruments were 
all in place and the operators skilled in the use of them. 

The main body of the Mazamas went to Adams. How they got there is a story in 
itself, but suffice it to say that on the evening of the ninth there were eighty-two persons 
encamped amid the little patches of snow and scrubby timber, about six thousand feet 
up the mountain-side, near the point where the forest and the perpetual snow have their " 








COASTING DOWN MOUNT ADAMS (Continued on page 167.) 


MOUNTAIN-CLIMBING AND SIGNALING BY HELIOGRAPH IN OREGON AND WASHINGTON.—FrRoM PHOTOGRAPHS. 
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** The less practiced swordsman found a skill in his coolness 


> 





that the other had won by military usage.” 


WHEN GREEK MEETS GREEK. 


A TALE OF LOVE AND WAR. 


V. 
S°MON THE PRINTER FIRES HiS GUN 


rushed past her, but her heart stood 
2 still almost the next moment, for, 
——_\ simultaneously with the banging of 

f NILd yy, the outer door, a gun-shot was 
(hee) od \ A heard, followed by a sudden cry and 

the shouts of pursuers. 

Laroche picked himself slowly up from 
the floor. Marie ran to the window, and 
by the light of a lantern hung from an 
opposite door-way observed Simon the 


1) RAVO !” exclaimed Marie, as Jaffray 


printer with a fire-lock which he had evidently just discharged. 

‘‘ But he has escaped,” she said. ‘* Yes, I’m sure of it; the 
saints would never permit that he should fall by such vile hands 
as those.” 

‘¢ You will fall, and by viler paws, you traitress !” 
Laroche, wiping bis bruised face. 

‘‘That would be impossible,” said Marie. 

“You have learned the lesson of the aristocrats. It only 
needed that you should become a wanton to make your perfidy 
complete.” 

“How dare you say that?” Marie replied, pale to the lips. 
‘* How dare you ?” 

‘Because I am your father, and have surprised you with 


exclaimed 
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your lover, who is a spy and an agent of the enenues of France 

I can’t say of his country; he is a foreigner—but Paris will 
free herself of all such parasites.” 

‘Paris is mad,” said Marie, ‘* and I have lived long enough, 
since my father takes me for one of the creatures who make 
their shame their glory. Order my arrest ; it is not far to the 
Conciergerie. At least I shall find some honorable companion 
ship among your prisoners.” 

Laroche contemplated the only human being whom he had 
ever loved with a passion of anger and affection, wounded pride 
and enforced admiration. The sting of Jaffray’s blow and a 
pang of remorse at the same time for the epithet he had used 
against Marie, whose young life of virtue and courage was a 
perpetual reproach to him and at the same time a secret de 
light, struggled in his rough, hard nature for mastery. Pa- 
rental instinct conquered. 

‘*T'm sorry for what I said, Marie,” came from his unwill- 
ing lips ; ‘‘it isn’t true. You are the only one pure soul I ever 
knew; on that count I ask your pardon.” 

‘*T forgive you,” said Marie, her eyes full of tears. 

‘**Oh, why will you go against me and France ?” 
opening his arms to her and mingling his tears with her own 
—this hard, bitter, old agent of the police. ‘‘ I didn’t mean it, 
my girl ; it’s the cruelest lie Iever uttered. Id tear the heart 
out of any man who said it; and yet I have done you that 
wrong, and Iam your father.” 


he said, 


‘** Let it pass, dear ; let it pass. He was a fugitive from death. 
I sheltered him for that, not because he was royalist or patriot, 
citizen or stranger ; but he is no spy, believe me. Citizen Four- 
nier saved his life when he was a child, in America, during the 

{evolution there, when Indians massacred women and children 
not Frenchmen, but Indians. Why shall we French become 

Indians‘ It was an act of gratitude on his part—this fugitive 
to try and save his deliverer-——” 

‘** But this Fournier is the enemy of the people. You know 
it; you know it. To be allied with him and his friends is trea- 
son. You know it, Marie, and you risk my life, too, when you 
risk your own, and my life is my country’s ; it may take it, but 
not for treason—not for treason! Be advised. You say I love 
you; I do, Give me a little in return. Events are marching 
quickly. Throats have bled to-day for and against France. 
Patriotism is master. The nation rules peacefully. It will be 
a rule of discipline and justice. From this moment to be suspect 
is to be arrested ; to be arrested is to be condemned. You had 
until an hour ago one enemy—only one ; he is now in my serv- 
ice,—Simon the printer. Don’t answer me. Make no other 
enemy. Be warned. Good-night !” 

During the last few sentences Laroche had passed from the 
father to the officer of the secret police. His manner had 
become formal, his words fell heavily, his sentences were short 
and crisp; there was something of a canine snap in their periods. 

“One word,” said Marie, ‘‘ This young man ?” 
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At this moment there was a low whistle on 
the stairway. 

‘*He is taken,” said Laroche ; ‘that is the 
signal.” 

**My God !” exclaimed Marie. 
Louvets ?”” 

The Deputy Grébauval went with a com- 

pany of the National Guard to Neuilly this 


** And the de 


afternoon.” 

‘You have warned me,” said Marie, facing 
ber father, her eyes fixed upon his, her manner 
calm as any heroine of the Place Henri IV. ‘I 
warn you. The safety of the de Louvets and 
of this fugitive, Jaffray Ellicott, are the terms 


of my peace with you. Such as their fortunes 


may be, so shall mine. I look ,to you in this, 
and to you only. And so, good-night !” 
Laroche made no reply. He turned as if he 


would, but the next moment he was gone, and 
Marie stood listening to his firm, steady tread, 
and heard the door close upon him as he left the 
great rambling house of many tenants 

Now Marie Bruyset wasaspy. Jaffray Elli- 
cott was little better. They were both living 
among the people against whom they plotted, 
not for scrip or fee, not in their own interest, 
not of malice prepense, but out of very love and 
Nearly everybody 
Neighbor 
spied on neighbor, friend on friend, relative on 


pity. Spies all the same. 
was a spy in Paris at that time. 


relative, each for his own sake; some from spite 
and vengeance and a thirst for blood, others to 
save their own necks ; many for no reason in 
particular, but all actuated by the satanic spirit 
of the times. 

Sitting aloft in her garret with her minia- 
tures and her prints, her little stove and her 
clean carpet, Marie Bruyset could hear the 
music all the time. It was like living on the 
skirts of a fair, with its eternal shows and 
shooting - galleries, its tintinnabulary invita 
tions to unnatural wonders, and its hurly-burly 
of human shouts and showmen’s cries. It 
swirled up and down the outer frontiers of the 
Rue Barnabé, but had never found its way into 
the precincts of the old court-yard with its tubs 
of laurels, its ladders, its drying clothes, and its 
romping children; for children romped and 
played, and men and women made love and 
were given in marriage, and there were quiet 
families that partook of their quiet dinners and 
spent musical evenings, all through the Terror 
and its storm of blood. 

The father of Jaffray Ellicott’s little hostess 
was Eugene Laroche, one of the most uncom- 
promising agents of police in the employment 
of the Revolutionary Tribunal. When Marie 
was a girl of fifteen her mother died of a broken 
heart, caused by the dissipation, infidelity, and 
general ill-usage of her husband. On her death 
he swore a vow of reform which he had kept 
ever since, and by way of making some amends 
to the ghost of the dead mother, he had been a 
kind and considerate father to Marie. When 
she was twenty he married again, a decent wo- 
man, who was content to be a drudge and give 
him the place of lord and master. Then Marie 
resolved to be her own mistress and live her 
own ‘life. She had been educated at a convent 
hard by, had shown some skill as a miniature- 
painter, was content to paint from life or make 
copies from original works, and she had formed 
quite a clientele among the many good families 
in Paris when the Revolution broke out. Her 
sympathies were naturally supposed to be with 
the people and her father, but she still, as far as 
possible, kept her connection together. Exile 
and the guillotine reduced their numbers, and 
as they fell away Marie’s heart went after 
them to the guillotine and beyond the sea ; but 
it was only recently that she had been induced 
to play the spy against her father and his blood- 
thirsty masters. 

When Marie set up housekeeping on her own 
account she adopted her mother’s maiden name, 
and of late had found it of great advantage not 
to be known as Mademoiselle Laroche, a name 
which had become terrible even among ‘the 
people” so-called. Laroche was a sleuth-hound. 
Once on the scent, no fugitive escaped him. He 
was under the impression that he obtained use- 
ful information from his daughter, more par- 
ticularly in regard to the family of de Louvet 
and a certain Henri Compte de Fournier ; but 
Marie’s heart was engaged in their interests, 
and it was Laroche who was useful to Marie 
and her friends. Laroche lived in the same 
building as that which sheltered Marie, and he 
frequently paid her fatherly as well as official 
visits, though they were all supposed to count 
under the first category. It is as well to say at 
once that Laroche had a weak streak in his 
character ; it was a leaning toward Marie—a 
leaning and a fervent admiration. He would 
listen to her with patience, even when she ap- 
pealed for some poor creature whom she knew 
to be in his power. He even tolerated the por- 
trait.of the queen in her room 

Jaffray Ellicott was playing a double game, 
with card- ..» less powerful than Marie’s, and 
with a more subtle purpose. If he had known 
th.t he was talking to the lice - arent’ 
daughter he might not have talked so freely 
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about himself ; but Marie had a way of win 
ning confidence, and by hints that she let fall 
he was shrewd enough to gather that while she 
displayed among her miniatures famous revolu- 
tionary chiefs and their mistresses, there was 
something more than mere bravado in her ex- 
hibition of the portrait of the unpopular Marie 
Antoinette. 


Vi. 
RIVALS IN LOVE AND WAR. 

NEITHER good news nor bad traveled very 
quickly in the first days of the French Revolu- 
tion ; though there was in the air an instinct of 
dire events. 

The taking of the Bastille was a mere local 
incident to thousands of Parisians, and the fall 
of the Tuileries was accomplished without the 
fierce din and stir of it being felt beyond the 
faubourgs. 

Count de Fournier, however, early in the 
morning of the eventful day, finding that he 
might be seriously engaged in Paris when he 
should be taking part in the ceremony of be- 
trothal at the Chateau de Louvet, dispatched 
Jaffray Ellicott to acquaint the persons most 
concerned, beyond himself, with the possibility 
of his presence being delayed by events which 
he could not control. 

We have seen how it fared with the count’s 
ambassador. It is now the business of the his- 
torian to follow the adventures of the master. 
To this purpose it will be necessary to make the 
reader acquainted with other leading characters 
in this drama of love.and war. 

The ceremony of the betrothal of Mathilde 
de Louvet (the gracious friend of Marie Bruy- 
set) to Henri Comte de Fournier had been fixed 
for the very day upon which the mawkish 
weakness of Louis the king had signed the death- 
warrant of his brave Swiss Guard and the fall 
of his dynasty. You may see the slip of paper 
to this day in a black frame at the Carnavalet 
Museum, in the handwriting of the unfortunate 
monarch ; a simple thing to have caused so 
much mischief. Neither Swiss Guards nor the 
courtiers in attendance on the royal family ever 
dreamed that they would not be free at least 
to defend themselves, whatever concessions the 
king might be induced to make to his oppo- 
nents. 

Count de Fournier was an officer of Hussars, 
and was making arrangements to join Lafay- 
ette on the frontier, whither he had hoped to 
induce his prospective relatives by marriage 
to accompany him, with a view to their leaving 
France until her political troubles should be 
sufticiently settled for the safety of such mem- 
bers of the aristocracy as desired to live at 
home in peace and on good terms with their 
neighbors. But the Duke de Louvet was a 
stern and proud old royalist, strong in his title 
to the respect of France, with a record of brave 
deeds and an hors belief in the fidelity of the 
nation to the mei. who had been true to her in 
all weathers ; and fF - would not budge. 

It was the duke’s stiff-neckedness that had 
forced an old custom of the family into public 
observance when it might have taken place 
privately with much propriety, at a time when 
anything like social display was an invitation 
to democratic criticism and revolt. For the 
people had suffered grievously at the hands of 
their inconsiderate rulers. Even in the village 
life of Prance the despotic heel of a grinding 
tyranny had been felt by all classes below the 
salt. It is true the de Louvets from time im- 
memorial had been kindly end free-handed to 
their neighbors, rich and poor. Nevertheless, 
their prosperity had been out of proportion to 
that of the commoner folk of Neuilly and Cour- 
bevoie—which latter place, by the way, was the 
chief quarters of the Swiss Guard, who had a 
barracks there, and represented to the district 
and to Paris a section of that foreign element 
of repression against which the democratic 
spirit chafed fretfully. 

All this made a féte at the Chateau de Louvet 
a most unwise proceeding. 

Count de Fournier and the Deputy Grébau- 
val were strangely alike in person, and they 
loved the same woman, Mademoiselle Mathilde, 
the only daughter of the Duke and Duchess de 
Louvet. This sentiment, however, was the only 
human link between them, if we except pride 
and a certain mingling of blood that did not 
make for peace. 

Nevertheless, they both claimed to be pa- 
triots. Each, in his own way, was ambitious 
for the glory of his country. There entered, 
however, into the political faith of the Deputy 
Grébauval selfish influences that were foreign 
to the nature of his rival. 

It was not generally known that the two men 
were brothers. Madame Grébauval was not 
the mother of Count de Fournier, though the 
late count was the father of both. The bar 
sinister on Grébauval’s escutcheon had not held 
him back in his fight for fame and fortune, A 
masterful and aspiring youth, he had been suc- 
cessful at colleve and, later, in the profession 
of the lew. Intellectnally he was not inferior 
to his friend and patroer "obespierre, 
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As fate would have it, whenever de Fournier 
and Grébauval had met, in the course of their 
young and eventful lives, they invariably left 
behind them the trail of a mutual animosity. 
It must have been ordained from the first that 
these two men should be enemies. 

It was no doubt hard upon Grébauval that he 
should suffer the.smart of a shame he had no 
hand in. Nor was there anything personally 
meritorious in the fact that de Fournier had 
come into the world with the sanction of the 
church. Nevertheless, the constant friction of 
a tortured pride had burnt into Grébauval’s 
soul the memory of his mother’s wrongs and his 
own. To him there was only one sinner in the 
compact which gave him birth, and that was 
Count de Fournier’s father ; and it maddened 
him to feel that the son rejoiced in ali the social 
qualifications that would necessarily influence 
the Duke and Duchess de Louvet in their choice 
of a son-in-law, 

Disciples of Lavater would have expected to 
find in the physical similarities of Grébauval 
and Fournier reflected moral qualities. Notwo 
men could have been more unlike each other 
in this respect. Nor would a shrewd observer 
have failed to detect the difference in the ex- 
pressions of the two faces. De Fournier could 
mimic Grébauval, and did so often, and, at one 
period of their two eventful histories, much to 
his own advantage ; but they were unlike in 
manner as they were in mind. The one was 
courtier like, scrupulously dressed, vay in hat 
and feather, quick in repartee, frank of speech, 
open-handed, fearless in quarrel, and generous 
to both friend and foe. The other was satur- 
nine, crafty, and intriquer, a treacherous friend 
and a cruel enemy; and, under an affected pas- 
sion for the welfare of his country, nursed an 
overweening and selfish ambition. The two 
men were alike, however, in a spirit of pers« mal 
pride. 

If Grébauval chafed against the social dis- 
tinction of de Fournier he was proud of his own 
skill in rising above his station, and plumed 
himself upon a political power that was daily 
increasing. If he had a redeeming quality— 
and no man is without some suggestion of his 
divine origin—it was his love for Mathilde. It 
was a genuine passion. Whatever his laches 
might have been, his love for Mathilde was as 
sincere as that of the brave and gallant de 
Fournier. 

De Fournier and Grébauval had both been in 
America at the same time, though in different 
places and on opposite missions. The count had 
served on the staff of Lafayette, young and 
ardent like himself, but, as it turned out, more 
faithfully attached to monarchical institutions ; 
for de Fournier had resigned his place after his 
first important victory, dissatisfied with Lafay- 
ette’s democratic aspirations for France, and 
urged to return by the Duke de Louvet, who 
advised him that the place for every true 
Frenchman was by the side of the king, who 
would soon have plenty of enemies to fight near 
home, without going across the Atlantic to find 
them. The death of the young count’s father 
had provided him with further and more public 
reasons for returning home, and Mathilde was 
an attraction that he might not reckon so long 
as duty seemed to keep him from her. 

Citizen Grébauval had followed Lafayette to 
the New World in his civic capacity, and with 
a view to studying liberty at its fountain-head ; 
and he had returned to Paris at a time that was 
ripe for mischief, both as to the interests of 
Paris and the Chateau de Louvet. After sun- 
dry adventures Mathilde’s civilian admirer 
had returned with the general when that gal- 
lant soldier brought home the sword with 
which it was claimed he had conquered Eng- 
land in America, to the service of freedom in 
France. It was his misconception of the differ- 
ence between the conditions under which the 
young republic had sought emancipation from 
kingly control and those of the ancient mon- 
archy of France, that gave a fatally pernicious 
direction to his influence in the French Revolu- 
tion. But this is another story, and we are en 
gaged with the history of Paris when the Bas- 
tille had newly fallen before the trumpet blasts 
of liberty and (in the estimation of the author) 
the pamphlets of the Citizen Grébauval, who 
was no less vain of his pen than Lafayette of 
his sword. He had deified the literature of 
America in his ‘‘ Apotheosis of Freedom,” and 
had translated into French, for private circula- 
tion, several Boston tracts on the liberty of 
nations, the rights of man, and other subjects 
that agitated the minds of men in his own 
country, still suffering from the influence of a 
despotism as cruel as it was luxurious. 

The duchess, both from interest and inclina- 
tion, favored Grébauval’s suit for her daugh- 
ter’s hand. She traded upon the deputy’s 
friendship in the matter of certain privileges 
that would have been otherwise denied by the 
government to the de Louvet family. More- 
over, she had induced Mathilde to give Gré- 
batval’s matrimonial pronosal serious consider- 
ation. The dnchess hoped that at least she 
would keep him on their visiting-list. But 
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neither Grébauval nor Mathilde coul l endure 


to have the question of her decision postponed. 
In addressing Mathilde, Grébauvat had begged 
her not to give him a definite answer—to wait 
that she might test the honesty of his passion, 
which he assured her was an all-consuming love 
for her ; but she fl in her heart that she had 
already wronged the man she loved by listen 
ing to the serious proposals of another. 

It had been unfortunate that, as these last 
passages of love and controversy were passing 
between Mathilde and Grébauval, the young 
Count de Fournier, all silks and gold and lace 
and feathers, a picture-gallant, so to speak, 
haughty and yet gay of demeanor, full of 
animal spirits and soldier-like daring, had ar- 
rived at the chiteau with messages from the 
troubled court and news of a safe retreat in the 
event of the danger to peace and order which 
was even then daily predicted and hourly ex- 
pected, though the cloud which threatened shift- 
ed from day to day, and had not, on this day of 
Mathilde’s refusal of the hand of Grébauval, 
broken out into active sanguinary revolt. 

Grébauval was leaving the chateau. He and 
the young count met. From the moment the 
two observed each other there was an instinct- 
ive reaching out for swords. It only needed 
an exchange of a few words for them to draw. 
The incident was quickly over. The count was 
the aggressor with both tongue and sword. 
Though from the outset he saw what would 
happen, Grébauval was reluctant to draw ; not 
that he was a coward, but he had more thought 
for the de Louvets than even their more de- 
voted friend. Henri, the young Count de Four- 
nier, was impulsive, reckless, fearless, thought- 
less. His love for Mathilde, which was his 
excuse for insulting and attacking Grébauval, 
had nothing whatever to do with the situation. 
A passionate man thinks of nobody but his own 
passion, if even he thinks of that. He is not 
his own master, his wits are impaled on the 
shafts of his rage ; he knows nothing, sees no- 
body but the supposed enemy, the antagonist, 
in front of him. On this occasion the young 
soldier was the victim of his temper. The 
less practiced swordsman found a skill in his 
coolness that the other had won on the field 
of honor by the practice of necessity and mili- 
tary usage. In half a dozen passes Grébauval 
disarmed his enemy, and was returning him his 
sword as the duke and duchess rushed upon the 
scene, 

‘** Learn patience, Sir Count,” said Grébauval, 
*‘and don’t forget that in these days fencing is 
not an art alone understood among gentlemen, 
so called.” 

With mortification and rage the count took 
back his sword, and in reply to the demand 
of the duke, ‘What has happened? Explain, 
explain,” Grébauval merely remarked: ‘‘ Noth- 
ing, Monsieur le Duc ; the count was only show- 
ing me his weapon. The hilt is undoubtedly 
beautiful. Aurevoir,” bowed with the grace of 
a gallant to the duchess, and went on his way 
to the council that was before sunset to decide 
one of the most momentous questions of the first 
days of the Revolution. 

This unhappy incident had occurred long be- 
fore the fall of the Bastille, but the Duchess de 
Louvet had not ceased to use her influence in 
favor of Grébauval. She made a point of visit 
ing a certain salon where he and both Robes- 
pierre and St. Just were guests. It was hoped 
even, at one time, that she mizht have been the 
medium of an accommodation with the king. 
That time, however, had passed, and she had 
begun to find herself between the fire of two 
parties, with the additional disadvantage of 
satisfying neither. 

Such was the relationship of de Fournier and 
Grébauval, and of both toward Mathilde and 
the de Louvets, on the day when Mathilde was 
to be publicly betrothed to Grébauval’s success- 
ful rival, and on which memorable day Jaffray 
Ellicott had found refuge in the garret of Marie 
Bruyset, in the Rue Barnabé, 


VII. 
VIVE LA NATION ! 

THE Lion d’Or was a wayside cabaret on the 
outskirts of Paris, between the barrier and 
Neuilly. It furnished good accommodation for 
both man and beast. Of late it had sheltered 
as many men who were entitled to the latter 
appellation as it had stabled examples of the 
more exemplary quadruped. The fall of the 
Bastille and the march of subsequent events of 
a violent character had begun to exercise a vio- 
lent influence all over the country. Such creat, 
ures as no one had ever heard of before, out of a 
sensational novel of the night side of Paris, ap- 
peared in the streets—men of ferocious aspect, 
and unsexed women no less forbidding of ap- 
pearance. 

While anxious guests were waiting for Count 
de Fournier at the Chateau de Louvet, the Lion 
d@Or, half a league away, was occupied by a no 
less picturesque assemblage of guests. The com. 
pany was a mixed one. They had abandoned 
the seats and tables outside the porchway, under 
the infiuence of a sharp shower of rain that 
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brought down into the roadway a few of the 
first fallen leaves of an early autumn. The 
room in which they were smoking and drink- 
ing had a pleasant, low window with an ample 
inside seat, with a bar-counter at the other end 
which gave upon a small parlor, the sanctuary 
of the hostess, who was known as Madame An- 
gélique, in cynical recognition of qualities that 
made her on occasion a terror alike to her cus- 
tomers and her husband, Pierre Grappin. 

Among the guests in the common room of the 
Lion d’Or on the day of the de Louvet féte 
were the usual village loafers, who lived on odd 
jobs round about Neuilly and Courbevoie, and 
spent their leisure in listening to the news from 
Paris and braggmmg of their untested prowess as 
prospective volunteers for the army that was 
engaged in doing battle for France with the 
foreigninvader. It was already late in the after- 
noon, and yet no news of the morning’s tragedy 
of the Tuileries had reached the Lion d’Or. 

‘* They say all women are alike in the dark,” 
remarked a scoffing Parisian, with a cravat that 
somewhat impeded his affected elocution, ‘‘ not 
even excluding our friend, Madame Angélique,” 
at which there was a burst of suppressed laugh- 
ter, the speaker himself having lowered his 
voice as he named the hostess, *‘ and the same 
may apply to some men ; but even by candle- 
light, Mademoiselle'the Citizeness Louvet might 
easily mistake the Deputy Grébauval for the 
soi-disant Count de Fournier.” 

‘* Yes,” said another gossip lolling by the open 
window, ‘ta confounded curious thing that! 
Whoknows ? The old count wasa gay dog in his 
time, like all the crew of the base aristocrats.” 
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“They say,” remarked the first speaker, 
“that the duchess was inclined to favor the 
deputy’s suit, and that the heiress herself was 
vastly civil to him, but that Citizen Henri, 
otherwise the count, insulted him, and that they 
fought.” 

‘No !” exclaimed another. ‘‘ Fought, did you 
say ?”’ 

‘*T said fought—that was my very word; 
and, moreover, the deputy disarmed the fiery 
young viper.” 

‘*Vive la nation!” shouted Jacques Roden, 
rushing in from the roadway in the midst of 
the conversation. 

‘* By all means,” was the reply ; ‘but man- 
ners, Master Blunderbuss; you have interrupt- 
ed a conversation.” 

‘*Many another will be interrupted before 
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many hours are over,” said Jacques, flinging 
his greasy hat upon a seat and rubbing his dirty 
hands through his matted hair. 

** Are you off to Paris, then ?’ asked a quiet 
man from a corner of the sanded room. 

‘* Vive le peuple !” was the reply of the gobe- 
mouche. ‘ A mort tout les aristocrats !” 

It was a rasping voice in which Jacques Ro- 
den called down anathemas upon the aristocracy 
in general : and the blouse he wore was dark 
with stains of drink and mud. He was a cow- 
ardly ragamuffin and he lookedit, from his nar- 
row forehead and little peeky eyes to his great 
sprawling, half-shod feet. 

‘* Less noise, if you please,’ 


> said Pierre, the 
landlord, putting his round, well-shaped head 
into the room, ** one would think the Revolution 
had taken a fresh start.” 
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‘* And so it has,” said a new-comer, who had 
followed him and was standing by his side as 
he spoke ; ‘‘and so it has, my brothers. A 
bottle of wine, good Pierre, to drink to our 
noble selves, the sovereign people !” 

P.erre bustled out to his wife in the little bar 
and brought two bottles of wine. 

‘One for you, Citizen Neroc, and one at my 
own charge to drink to our better fortune !” 

Citizen Neroc was a person of local note and 
a red-hot revolutionary. He wore ared sash 
about his ample waist and a cockade in his tall 
hat ; and, moreover, carried a pair of pistols in 
his waistband. Madame Angélique came forth 
from her parlor to greet him. She was low- 
browed, with a wide, thin-lipped mouth, broad- 
shouldered but flat-bosomed, wore a loose gown 
open so that it exhibited her sinewy neck. She 
had bright, flashing eyes, and, by way of con- 
trast, a slow, deliberate manner of speaking. 
And she was more or less Biblical in her similes. 

‘“* Well, Citizen Neroc, we are smiting them 
hip and thigh,” she said, putting out a hard, 
broad hand which he raised to his lips with an 
air of serious gallantry. ‘‘ Are we taking our 
vengeance upon the enemies of the Lord and his 
people ?” 


, 


‘““We are marching on,” said Neroc, ‘the 
news whereof will reach you all in good time. 
Vive la France !” 

Pierre had filled every glass. ‘‘ To France !” 
shouted a dozen voices. *‘ And down with the 
aristocrats !” said Roden, to whom madame, 
raising her hand for silence, appended, ‘* And 
let us begin at the enemy within our gates. 
Down with the Louvets !” 
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‘Stop !" cried Pierre. ‘Stop, I say ; or, by 
God, I will stab the man who dcesn’t !” and he 
drew from a sheath hanging upon his hip a 
formidable knife. ‘ Drink what it please you 
against the enemies of France,.but the Louvets 
are none, and they are my friends, and this is 
my house.” 

Pierre’s manifesto created general conster- 
nation. 

‘* Your house ?”’ said madame, facing him. 

‘**My house !” said Pierre, ‘“‘and I will keep 
its honor clean—if such canaille as Citizen Ro- 
den does not make that quite impossible.” 

It was only once in a way that Pierre contest- 
ed the supremacy of his wife, but when he did 
so his usually calm nature burst all bounds : a 
very Vesuvius, it overcame all obstacles. Mad- 
ame, to the amazement of every one, made no 
reply, and Roden, to no one’s surprise, slunk 
with his glass into a corner and gulped down 
his liquor. i 

‘We are not here to destroy the domestic 
peace of the Lion d’Or,” said the Parisian, ‘‘ so 
let the toast stand ‘ Vive la nation !’ ” 

‘Vive la nation !” responded the company, 
and the wine disappeared as did also Monsieur 
Neroc, who remounted the horse he had tied to 
the post at the door and rode off toward St. 
Germain. 

Before a fresh order of wine at the command 
of the Parisian had been drunk, there arrived, 
with a clatter of horses’ hoofs and a rattling of 
arms and accoutrements, the Deputy Grébau- 
val himself and a company of the National 
Guard, 

(76 be continued.) 


MOUNTAIN-CLIMBING AND SIGNALING BY HELIOGRAPH. 


(Continued from page 164.) 
mutual picket-line. At three o’clock the next 
morning the reveille was sounded on the bugle, 
and an hour later the first climbers started up 
the mountain in the teeth of a terrific gale. 

The scientific contingent carried packs on 
their backs, cortaining heliographs, telescope, 
mercurial barometer for ascertaining the mount- 
ain’s height, boiling-point thermometer for the 
same purpose, four carrier-pigeons, camera, a 
copper box, and a flag, while others carried can- 
teens of provisions. Eyes were protected by 
goggles, and faces by veils or a coating of flour 
for such as had no beards. The intense reflec- 
tion of the sun from the snow renders this neces- 
sary, and several who neglected these precau- 
tions had the skin nearly burned from their 
faces, and were snow-blind for two days. 

A huge lava moraine follows a serpentine 
course down the mountain from near the sum- 
mit on the southern face of the peak, and the 
route selected was up the open snow-field to the 
right of this ridge. Slowly they toiled upward, 
sometimes on the hard surface of the snow, 
gaining foothold only by the long spikes in their 
shoes, and sometimes clambering over the bro- 
ken masses of lava on the moraines, the strong 
climbers gradually forging ahead. The wind 
blew terrifically in the more exposed places, and 
nearly carried the climbers from their feet. At 
last, after six hours of steady climbing, the ap- 
parent summit was reached with a desperate 
effort, and as the exhausted climbers raised 
their heads above its snowy margin they beheld 
another mountain rising a thousand feet high- 
er. The remarks made were strictly unparlia- 
mentary, and the deceptive summit was prompt- 
ly christened ‘‘ Mons Assinorum.” <A mile of 
comparatively level snow-field and another hour 
of steady toiling upward brought them at last 
to the true summit, a rounded dome of snow 
more than twelve thousand feet above the level 
of the sea, and half that distance above their 
camp of the night before. 

Thirty feet of cloth were stretched around 
alpen stocks for a wind-break, and the helio- 
graphs and telescope were mounted on their 
tripods and brought to bear on Hood and Rain- 
ier. Soon a brilliant flash was seen on Hood, 
and in a short time the instruments were align- 
ed and conversation commenced. In a little 
while the rising smoke interfered with the oper- 
ation of the instruments, and soon completely 
obscured the distant mountains, and the experi- 
ment was brought to an untimely end. The 
four carrier- pigeons were released in pairs 
at intervals of two hours, with messages to 
Portland, ninety miles distant. A photograph 
was taken at the instant of releasing them, 
which shows also the heliograph and many of 
the climbers. Of about seventy persons who 
started, forty-one reached the summit, six of 
them ladies. 

The view from the top of Adams is grand 
beyond description, and embraces the greater 
portion of the two States and much of Idaho. 
The forest-clothed mountains flatten out into 
mere ridges, while the volcanic snow peaks 
seem to pierce the very sky, with nothing to 
dwarf them to the eye. 

The trip down the mcuntain was as exhila- 


rating as the climb was exhausting, and the 
camp was reached in little more than an hour. 
This was done by coasting down the steeper 
places, the softness of the snow under the hot 
sun rendering this method of progression per- 
fectly safe. The coaster sits upon the snow, 
places his alpenstock under his right arm for a 
brake, raises his heels, and away he goes, with 
little chance to stop until he reaches the bottom 
of the particular hill down which he is sliding, 
perhaps half a mile in length, If he is an ex- 
pert he stands with his knees slightly bent and 
slides upon his feet, but this is something nov- 
ices should avoid if they care to arrive at the 
bottom in good condition and possessing all their 
cuticle. hh, L, WELLS. 


came and went, and it was five o’clock in the 
afternoon before the last glimmer was seen. 
The light shone like a sparkling diamond on a 
background of purple. At times its face seemed 
to enlarge, until it appeared a counterpart of 
Jupiter or Venus in the horizon on a clear win- 
ter evening. Again the gleam died away and 
was lost in the blue haze that hung along the 
range. For ten minutes nothing could be seen 
but the undulating peaks, their tops covered 
with eternal snow, while over all hung the 
fleecy clouds, ranging as far as the eye could 
extend along the Continental Divide. Thenthe 
star began to sparkle again, and all eyes were 
turaed to the unusual spectacle. 

A heliograph in the hands of an expert of the 





SIGNALING DENVER FROM LADY WASHINGTON, BELOW LONG’S PFAK. 
Photograph by F. E. Baker. 


Signaling from Long’s 
Peak in Colorado. 
A TWINKLINC star seventy miles away ir the 


mountains the other day caught the eyes of 
Denver people, For hours the shifting meteor 


United States Army Signal Corps was respon- 
sible for the flash that came from the mount- 
ains. On the top of the Equitable building 
in Denver, Captain William A. Glassford, chief 
signal officer of the Department of the Colo- 
rado, and his men received the intelligence. It 
came in dots and dashes, iu the Morse code, and 


was as easily interpreted as the click of the tele- 
graph. Messages were sent from Denver to the 
party on Long’s Peak, and when ‘‘ 30” was 
flashed the operators folded their instruments 
and started for a toilsome climb to the svmunit 
of Gray’s Peak, where the next experiments 
were to be made. 

The first message from the summit of Long’s 
Peak told the story of the experience of the 
party since it was ordered from Denver—a suc- 
cession of snow -storms, rain, and hail that 
would have daunted any but a party of mili- 
tary men assigned to the performance of a 
stern duty. For three weeks the men had not 
had a day free from snow, and while down in 
the valley of Denver there were days when the 
mercury climbed to ninety-five, the mountain 
detail were hugging camp-fires and trying to 
steal a little sleep, wrapped in the heaviest 
army blankets. The party was una»le to re- 
main at the summit of the peak, owing to the 
intense cold, and therefore sought a sheltered 
spot on the side of the mountain for the point of 
observation. The altitude was given as eleven 
thousand five hundred feet. 

In the midst of the signaling a flash was 
observed from the top of Pike’s Peak, sixty 
miles in an air line in an opposite direction, 
south of Denver. The flash was almost as large 
as a full-moon and came from an instrument 
of the heliotropers who are calculating the 
height of this great landmark. The glass used 
by these men is round, and much larger than 
that used by the signal men. The heliotropers 
know nothing about signaling, and could not 
answer messages flashed from Denver. The 
light appeared on the extreme summit of Pike’s 
Peak, and was much the largest flask seen dur- 
ing the day. 

The heliographing outfit consists of a mirror, 
a ‘‘shutter,” a telescope, and a field-glass. The 
mirror and ‘‘shutter” are each mounted on 
tripods for convenience. When it is desired to 
communicate with a party in any specified lo- 
cality the mirror is set so as tc throw a reflec- 
tion on the spot where the answering party is 
supposed to be located. By sweeping the hori- 
zon the answering flash indicates when the mir- 
ror is correctly set. The opening and closing 
of the shutter in front of the mirro: gives the 
effect of dots and dashes and enables the second 
party to receive the message. At ordinary dis- 
tances the telescope is not found necessary. 

The world’s record in long-distance signaling 
is held by the Department of the Colorado, but 
the plans that‘had been outlined for this year 
have come to naught owing to the unprecedent- 
ed succession of storms that have swept the 
entire arid country, making it difficult for men 
to keep the field for any time and then render- 
ing the transmission of messages almost impos- 
sible. 

The signal party consisted of an escort of 
cavalry, a pack-train. an¢é mounte for theasig- 
nal men. They were given apn opportunity to 
thoroughly explorer a section of the Rocky 
Mountains that has never been invaded by an 
expedition of the army since the days of Fre- 
mont, and the result of the observations will be 
re «.rded with interest by the War Department, 

JoHN C. MARTIN, 
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The Fight against 
Gormanism. 


ARTHUR PUE GormaN, United States Senator 
from Maryland, and autocrat of the politics of 
— that State, is 
the only great 
Democratic 
boss in this 
country who 
has never been 
defeated. 
Bosses have 
risen and gone, 
and _ politics 
‘has changed, 
but for twenty 
years Gorman 
has held Mary- 
land firmly in his grip, has dictated the nomi- 
nations, has elected or counted in the tickets of 
his party. 

But the inevitable is on its way. All the re- 
ports agree in saying that Gorman’s ticket will 
this year be defeated. The Baltimore Sun, 
which for more than thirty years bas been the 
main reliance of the party in Maryland, and 
which is one of the most influential papers of 
the country, has bolted the ticket and has been 
pouring the hottest kind of hot shot into Gor- 
manism every day. It says that it is a fight to 
the finish, and that Gormanism is doomed. The 
Evening News, the independent Democratic 
paper of the State, is openly supporting the 
Republican ticket. The Baltimore American, 
which for years has been the leading Repub- 
lican paper of the South, has the contest well in 
hand. Not a single daily paper of Baltimore 
has come to the support of the Gorman ticket, 
and all that formerly supported him are now 
fighting him. In addition to the oppositicn of 
the influential press, thousands of Democrats 
have declared against him, and in the counties 
anti-Gorman movements and anti- Gorman 
tickets are being organized and nominated. 

Senator Gorman is fifty six years old. He 
comes from Irish stock, and is a native of 
Maryland. At the age of thirteen he became a 
page in the Senate ; from that to private secre- 
tary of Stephen A. Douglas ; then messenger of 
the Senate, assistant door-keeper, door-keeper, 
assistant postmaster, and finally postmaster, of 
the Senate. He held office all through the 
Civil War. He sided with President Johnson, 
and when he was removed from the postmas- 
tership of the Senate, Johnson appointed him 
collector of internal revenue for the District of 
Maryland. This brought him into the local 
politics of Maryland, and in 1869, at the age of 
thirty, he was elected to the House of Dele- 
gates. Two years later he was returned, and 
was made speaker. The powers in the Demo- 
cratic politics of the State at that time were 
William T. Hamilton and William Pinckney 
Whyte, both of whom expressed great hopes of 
the young, smooth-faced, taciturn politician. 
So highly did Governor Whyte regard him 
that he made him president of the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Canal, the great ditch stretching 
from Washington to Cumberland, in which the 
State had sunk more than forty millions of dol- 
lars. This was Gorman’s first great oppor- 
tunity. He converted the canal into a political 
machine, and in a short time he was a power. 
He broke with his friend, Governor Whyte. 
He inaugurated political corruption in his own 
county, the charges being made by the most 
reputable people of his own neighborhood, and 
standing to-day uncontradicted by the Senator. 
He had his way in the nomination for Govern- 
or in 1875, when Carroll was selected, and the 
ticket was defeated by at least ten thousand 
majority, but ballot-boxes were tampered with 
and Carroll was counted in. Those who com- 
mitted the frauds have since freely confessed 
their crimes, and the criminals who did the 
work in Senator Gorman’s county told all about 
it from the platform of on* of the city theatres 
to a large audience. In 1878 the contest for the 
Senatorship came, and Gorman was elected 
over his former patron, Whyte. He has held 
on to the office ever since, and in the manage- 
ment of the State’s politics has brooked no in- 
terference. His main strength is in the coun- 
ties. In Baltimore city, which does almost one- 
half the voting, the boss is I. Freeman Rasin, 
who has grown rich in trafficking with legisla- 
tion. Rasin is more to Baltimore than Croker 
in his best days ever was to New York. Gor- 
mau in the counties and Rasin in the city are 
the blades of the pair of scissors, generally cut- 
ting against each other, but always working 
together and dismembering anything that 
comes between them. 

For fifteen years the Democratic party has 
explicitly pledged itself to a reassessment of 
the property of the State. It has been the 
usual fight between the country and the city; 
between the farmer and the capitalist. In 
this the Gorman - Rasin partnership worked 
with great effect. Gorman made personal 
strength by favoring reassessment, and Rasin 
made thousands of dollars and city strength 





ARTHUR P. GORMAN, 
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by defeating it. But there was a limit to this 
sort of thing. The leader of reassessment was 
Thomas G. Hayes, a Baltimore lawyer of ex 
cellent character and standing. He was a 
friend of Senator Gorman, and when the reso- 
lutions were offered in the last Legislature con 
demning Gorman and Gibson for their course 
in the Senate it was Hayes who saved the 
day for them. Of all the men in the State 
Gorman had no more useful friend than Hayes. 
There was a general call for Hayes for the 
Governorship, and Gorman told him to go ahead 
and make his fight. He did so, and under this 
cover Gorman got the delegates. There were 
other candidates, and when the convention met 
the situation was in the deepest doubt. Hayes 
was far in the lead. At the last moment Gor- 
man sent for Hayes and told him that he had 
decided to throw him over. Then followed a 
scene which has already become memorable in 
Maryland 
Hayes de 
nounced him 
as a traitor,a 
liar, anda 
scoundrel, and 
Gorman had 
to take it in 
the presence of 
his henchmen. 
The man Gor- 
man and Ra- ; 
sin chose to 
lead their for- 
lorn hope was 
John E. Hurst, 
a millionaire 





dry-goods 
dealer, a gen- 
tleman of excellent standing and of ability. 
The bosses believed his respectability would 
cover the situation, but they have found out 


JOHN E. HURST. 


their mistake. 

From past experience Gorman expected to re- 
trieve his lost strength by the blunders of the 
Republicans. They have done a great deal of 
that sort cf thing in the past, and have played 
into his hands. It looked as if hiseexpectations 
would be realized. There was a bitter fight be- 
tween the faction supporting the Hon. Lloyd 
Lowndes and that supporting William T. Mal- 
ster, the president of the Columbian Iron 
‘Works, which built the Detroit and the Mont- 
gomery for the new navy. But while the fi ht 
was vigorous and the feeling heated, the con- 
vention was the best ever held in Maryland, 
and the ticket was the strongest the Repub- 
licans ever put forth. Immediately the Repub- 
licans and thousands of Democrats rallied to its 
support. Mr. 
Lowndes is 
fifty years old 
He is the rich 
man of the 
coal and min- 
ing region of 
western Mary- 
land, and the 
bank of which 
he is president 
has the highest 
standing of 

HON. LLOYD LOWNDES. any in the 
From a photograph by Bendann. gtate. He was 





elected ‘to Congress in 1872; he was president 
of the Bar Association of Alleghany County ; 
he is connected officially with more than twenty 
of the important corporations of the State ; he 
was a World’s Fair commissioner, and he is one 
of the most delightful men socially in the State. 
His record is absolutely clean, and he is strong 
on all the in:portant questions involved in the 
campaign. His competitor, Mr. Hurst, is an 
Eastern Shoreman, sixty-three years old, a first 
cousin of Bishop Hurst, and a man who has ac- 
cumulated a fortune from the dry-goods busi- 
ness. He is connected with important corpor- 
ations and is considered one of the ablest busi- 
ness men in Baltimore. 

Much will depend in the contest upon the 
honesty of the elections. Greatly against Sen- 
ator Gorman’s wish, an Australian ballot law 
was passed six years ago, but it is not as strong 
as it should be, and if the judges are not all 
right it can be easily used to defeat the honest 
result. The people believe that, bold as Gorman 
has been in the past, he will not go thus far 
again. At thesame time it is the fight of his 
life, for defeat now means the loss of his Sena- 
torship. A MARYLAND DEMOCRAT, 


Conclave of 
Knights Templars. 


THE city of Boston has witnessed many 
memorable pageants, but no spectacular dis- 
play recorded in its history ever exceeded in 
brilliant accessories the parade of the Knights 
Templars on the 27th ultimo. Anticipating that 
the triennial conclave would bring together 
knights from every State in the Union, the 
good Bostonese had arranged a hospitable wel- 
come, The city has seldom, if ever, been so 
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elaborately decorated. Practically every build- 
ing along the line of march, besides many of 
the side streets, was clothed in color, with ap- 
propriate mottoes and Masonic emblems, inter- 
twined with streamers and bunting. The spec- 
tacle was well calculated to stir the enthusiasm 
of the vast multitude of people, estimated at 
seven hundred thousand, who witnessed it. 
There were over thirty thousand men in line, 
and the rich uniforms, adorned with jewels, 
the floating plumes, the magnificent mounts of 
many of the commanderies, the fluttering ban- 
ners, and other accessories, all combined to 
make the procession woaderfully impressive 
and inspiring. The procession was made up of 
thirteen divisions in a column of double sec- 
tions. 

The official reports made to the conclave 
show that the order now has a membership of 
one hundred and ten thousand in the United 
States, including forty grand commanderies 
and nine hundred and eighty subordinate com- 
manderies. Asylums are erected in every 
State and Territory, except Alaska. A temple 
and shrine has also been erected by the Grand 
Encampment in Honolulu, Sandwich Islands. 
The mission of the Knight Templar, as stated 
in the a?dress of the grand commander, ‘is no 
longer that of the ancient knight, to rescue the 
tomb of our Divine Lord from desecration. 
The essence of the new chivalry is to care for 
the little ones, the widows, the aged and itifirm, 
the poor, the overworked ; to rescue manhood 
and womanhood from their graves, and honor, 
virtue and chivalry from their sepulchre—a 
work far nobler than that which summoned 
the ancient Knights Templars to battle-fields or 
toilsome journeys.” 


Disguised. 


“* WHEN poverty enters the door,’ ‘tis said, 
‘Sweet love from the window fties.’” 
She laughed as she spoke, but he saw unshed 
Bright tears in her earnest eyes 
* Proverbs,’ he said, ‘‘are a musty lore. 
Sweetheart, Jet us prove it so 
For a love that is strong can guard the door 
*Gainst any and every foe.” 
Long years went by and they knew not, they, 
As together they hoped and strove, 
That poverty looked at them. day by day, 
With the eyes and the smile of love 
MADELINE 8S. Rripers. 


The Ohio Democracy. 


THERE will be a great campaign in Ohio this 
year. The nomination of James E. Campbell 
for Governor at the Democratic State Conven- 
tion gives promise of the unexpected. After 
the great Republican plurality of one hundred 
and thirty-seven thousand last November, the 
Ohio Democrats have been hopelessly dispirit- 
ed ; but with the dashing Campbell as a leader 
they are attempting to be hopeful. No one 
believes that Campbell can beat General Bush- 
nell, the Republican nominee, and indeed his 
only hope is to reduce the plurality of 1895 by, 
say, one hundred thousand votes. To the 
great American public this would appear a re- 
markable thing, but to those who understand 
matters there would be nothing surprising in 
such a losing victory. 

The Democrats of Ohio stayed at home last 
year. The total Re 
publican vote was 
little larger than it 
was in 1893, when 
Governor McKinley 
had eighty thousand 
plurality. Last year 
the Democrats were 
disgusted, not alone 
with the national ad- 
ministration, but 
with the Ohio plat 
form, which declar 
ed for the free coin- 
age of silver. More 
than all else the free- 
silver heresy kept 
thousands of Demo 
crats from the polls 
and left a startling 
deticiency in the 
campaign coffers. It 
was an off year, and 
the ticket was unim- 
portant. This year, 
with the most popu- 
lar Democrat of the State heading the ticket, 
with a sound-money platform and the pros- 
pect of a plethoric purse for campaign pur- 
poses, the wonder would be if the Democracy 
of Ohio did not make a respectable showing. 

James E. Campbell, the party candidate for 
Governor, is a wonderful campaigner. He has 
been called the ‘‘ mascot” of his party in times 
past because of his success against Republican 
odds. This title fell into disuse after his defeat 
for Governor in 1891, and since then he has 
been in private life, devoted to the work of re- 
pairing his shattered personal fortunes, Ue is 
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just fifty years old. During the war he was 
an officer in the gun-boat service on the Mis- 
sissippi, and saw much hard fighting. He was a 
Republican until the Greeley movement of 1872, 
and has served three terms in Congress. He 
was elected Governor in 1889, and in 1891 was 
defeated for re-election. His home is at Hamil- 
ton, near Cincinnati, and he is very happy in 
his domestic relations. His wife is counted 
fully as good a politician as her husband, and 
there is no woman in Ohio more gifted or popu 
lar in social circles. Mrs. Campbell was Miss 
Elizabeth Owens, of Hamilton, before her mar- 
riage, and her husband’s success in politics has 
been largely due to her graceful tact and high 
social qualities. FRANK B. GESSNER. 
al “My, 
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Hovey Scores a 
Brilliant Victory. 


FREDERICK H. Hovey fully deserves the title 
of the country’s lawn-tennis champion, for he 
won it fairly and on the merits of the game. 
Luck did not favor him, neither did the onlook- 
ers cheer him on nearly so warmly as his work 
deserved. Hovey won because, unlike the 
Hovey of old, he displayed the steadiness and 
the self-command and the unflagging strength 
of purpose which characterizes the play of Eng- 
lish experts. While his game failed to show 
quite the brilliant passages which were wont to 
sprinkle his game in past years, it was first and 
last a careful one, and one of such power as to 
place his opponent on a continuous and heart- 
breaking defense. 

Wrenn by a majority of experts was booked 
to win—and to win, be it said, nof on form or 
technical skill—for his form was admittedly 
poor as compared to last year—but on those 
mental qualities of his make-up which embrace 
a cool head, steady nerves, and confidence. On 
the other hand, Hovey was slated, as of old, to 
‘““oo down” because of his want of self-com- 
mand and carefilness. Hovey, however, re- 
fused absolutely to show any of his erratic and 
unnerved play, and Wrenn failed signally to 
force him down. 

The situation was not exactly the reverse 
of the expected, for while Wrenn failed to rise 
to the occasion, he played a cool, if nota 
well-planned, game, and a plucky one right 
through. At notime did he feel that the day 
was lost, and on several occasions in passing— 
to change court—a certain spectator seated by 
an Official’s chair, he would remark : ‘* Now I 
am going to win three straight ”—‘t Now I am 
going to win this game.” 

While Wrenn’s game evidently suffered from 
too much work in other sports, as foot-ball and 
base-ball, and the mistaken notion that he 
needed but six weeks to prepare for a cham- 
pionship match, it would be impossible to say 
to what extent, for the simply marvelous way 
in which Hovey would shoot along one side 
line, then the other, defied mastery. 

And right here we find a reason for the al- 
most total absence of rallies; such, for instance, 
as abounded in the game between Wrenn and 





EX-GOVERNOR JAMES E. CAMPBELL AND MRS, CAMPBELL 
Photograph by Elliott. 


Goodbody last year. But Goodbody, it must 
be clearly understood, did not play the game 
Hovey did. Goodbody’s game was simply a 
safe game, relying almost entirely on his op- 
ponent’s carelessness and errors, rather than 
tries for brilliant side-line shots and showy, 
though effective, cross-court drives. Quite the 
contrary was Hovey’s game, and quite as un- 
suited to a successful defense by Wrenn. 

After the game, Hovey, in speaking of his 
victory, claimed that much, if not all, of his 
success was due to the visit of Dr. Pim, the Eng- 
lish expert, From this player, who exhibited his 
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superiority over the tennis players of the world 
in the West Newton tournament, Hovey learned 
the lesson of self-control, and that careful play 
and strokes easily played, and played according 
to a well-laid-out plan of playing the side lines 
and crossing, now right, now left, were far 
better than the slam-bang, careless, though at 
times brilliant, play of which he had previously 
known no other. 

Pim taught Hovey how little there was really 
in trying to kill the ball always, thus render- 
ing accuracy a child of chance. And tennis 
enthusiasts, rank and file, cannot fail to be in- 
terested in a result which surely marks a step 
forward, and a nearer approach to Dr. Pim, a 
worthy standard of excellence, to say the least. 

As has been aired in this department before, 
our tennis men need the right kind of object- 
lessons. Nothing can compare to practice play 
with a master to acquire rapid progress and 
assist in steering clear the while of ruts and the 
slough of self-satisfaction. 

Only once during the slaughter of the cham- 
pion did the question of doubt arise whether 
Hovey would be compelled to play a fourth set. 
With the score three to one against, Wrenn for 
the first time put fire and dash into his work, 
and though he lost the next game, his improve- 
ment was apparent. So continuing, he capt- 
ured the next two, the former game going to 
deuce and vantage a half-dozen times, and the 
latter once. Hovey at this time was needing 
only that aggravating ‘‘last point,” and by 
playing steadily without sign of weakness, a 
display of which would probably have turned 
the tide resistlessly against him, he showed 
clearly that, near as Wrenn might come, he 
held the upper hand. Finally Wrenn gave 
Hovey the set by netting a ball after a sharp 
drive by Hovey. 

For a number of years Hovey has been promi- 
nent in the national and other tournaments, 
and has from time to time added to a valuable 
collection of prizes won from the best players 
He has for the past five years 
best 


in the country. 
ranked in the first division of the ‘‘ten 
men” class, in 1890 ranking five ; in 1891, four ; 
in 1892, five ; in 1893, three, and four in 1894. 
In 1891 Clarence Hobart defeated him in the 
finals, but succeeded the following year in se- 
curing the all-comers prize, Wrenn defeated 
him in the finals in 1893, in which year the lat- 
ter secured the championship by Campbell’s 
default. Last year he was defeated by the 
English player Goodbody. 

Hovey makes the fifth player to win the 
championship during the fourteen years in 
which the national lawn -tennis championship 
has been played, From 1881 to 1887, inclusive, 
tichard Sears held it, and more safely than any 
player since his time. Henry W. Slocum re- 
ceived it as a gift in 1888, and retained it the 
following year. ‘‘ Ollie” Campbell then came 
along and held it for three years, after which 
he bequeathed it to Wrenn, the all-comers win- 
ner of 1893. 

Last year Wrenn prevented, in gallant fasb- 
ion, the cool-headed Goodbody from carrying 
the trophy across the pond, and with it a coveted 
American title, and we owe much to Wrenn in 
consequence, 

THE ‘ ETHELWYNN” WILL DEFEND. 

The crack half-rater Ethelwynn, owned by 
C. J. Field, having won all three trials held last 
month in the sound off Oyster Bay, for the 
purpose of sifting out the best boat to defend 
the rich Seawanhaka-Corinthian Yacht Club 
international trophy, has been chosen by the 
yacht club’s committee to race this year’s chal- 
lenger, the Spruce JV., owned by J. Arthur 
Brand, of England. 

The races were all sailed in a smooth sea and 
light airs, yet the selection of the Ethelwynn is 
generally approved, although L. B. Hunting- 
ton’s Question is admittedly a faster boat in 
heavy weather, the little ’un having defeated 
boats large enough to take her on their decks 
In heavy weather it is a 
In mod- 


during the season. 
question if the race would be sailed. 
erately heavy going, the Ethelwynn would prob- 
ably keep up her end, while in the conditions 
which governed the trials she showed herself by 
far the better boat. The defender’s strongest 
point is windward work—the winning factor in 
any race where a thrash into the wind figures 
to any extent. 

Four other boats were entered in the trials, 
and—most commendable of their ownersgto re- 
late—they sailed out each race, though there 
seemed little hope that the honor would fall 
other than upon the Ethelwynn, These boats 
were H. C. Rouse’s Olita, L. B. Huntington’s 
Question, G. G, Tyson’s Trilby, and Charles 
Clark’s Trust Me. The Olita made a fine show- 
ing, and on the point of reaching proved herself 
the ablest boat of the lot. 

The consensus of opinion seems to be that 
the Spruce IV. will have to develop marvelous 
speed to win. 

The trials were not nearly so well attended as 
exported, and the club boat, which on the day 
of each event made the trip from New York to 
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Oyster Bay, carried something like a baker’s 
dozen. This seemed a poor reward, indeed, for 
the commendable efforts of the Seawanhakas 
in introducing 
American waters. 


this class of small boats in 


Two WorR.Lp’s REcoRDs. 

The New York Athletic Club’s team of cham- 
pion track and field athletes, in the experienced 
hands of Mike Murphy, trainer, are rounding 
into fine shape, and should meet the Londoners 
on September 21st, the day of contest, in a con- 
dition dangerous to opponents and existing rec- 
ords alike. 

Already Conneff, the club’s star for the mile 
event, has run the distance, in a trial with 
Orton and Carter, in the wonderful time of 4 
minutes, 15 3-5 seconds—for it recorded the fast- 


est mile ever made by an amateur. The pro 


fessional record, by the way, is 4:12°;, held by 


W. G. George. 
1:02 2-5, the half in 2;06 3-5, and the three-quar- 
ters in 3:10 4-5. 

Kilpatrick, the half-miler, has also shown a 
great pace, once going the distance in 1:55 2-5, 
or a second only outside the world’s amateur 
record, held by the English wonder, F. J. K. 
Cross, Oxford University. 


The first quarter was made in 


In the opinion of 
those who saw the Union College crack accom- 
plish the feat, Cross’s record would have gone 
had the ‘ effort” been better timed. 

M. F,. Sweeney, the high jumper, has also 
established a record, inspired so to do because 
of the performance of J. M. Ryan, the Irish 
jumper, on August 19th, at Tipperary. Ryan 
cleared 6 feet 4'!g inches, thus demolishing 
Sweeney’s world’s record of 6 feet 4!4 inches. 
Sweeney made in all five jumps, the first clear- 
ed the stick at five feet; the second at five feet, 
six inches ; the third at six feet ; the fourth 
failed to negotiate six feet, five inches, but an- 
other try carried the graceful body of Sweeney 
cleanly uver the bar with a goodly inch to spare. 
The jump was simply a wonderful one, and in- 
credible almost to those who witnessed it. 


THE RIG OF THE ‘ DEFENDER” AND THE 
‘* VALKYRIE ITI.” 

Down Bristol way the Herreshoffs and their 
following believe that both the Defender and 
the Valkyrie III. are over-canvased, yet the 
Defender has been so treated because it would 
be the part of folly not to follow the lead of 
the Englishmen ; for sail-power under certain 
conditions, which are equal for all, counts for 
a deal more than time allowance, 

Captain Cranfield, of the Valkyrie J//., has 
expressed his opinion in a like manner, and the 
English skipper goes a bit further and says that 
the rigs now carried by his boat and the De- 
Sender are altogether too large ; 
the limit in the sloop class has been over 
reached, 

Lord Dunraven has said that a return should 


in other words, 


be made to the seventy-five-foot class, which is 
as much as admitting that the ninety-foot class 
In the light 
of such valuable opinions it may be set down as 


is carrying the sloop class too far. 


probable that this year will see the end of the 


mammoth single-stickers. 


Pierola, President of Peru. 


Don NICHOLAS DE PYIEROLA, twice Dictator 
of Peru, is now the President, elected by the 
people. The vote of popular approval was 
given in July, and last month saw inaugurated 
a man who, it is thought, will do more for his 
country than any of his predecessors since Par- 
Pierola has been termed the Na- 
Twice he has been 


do’s time. 
poleon of South America. 
exiled from his native land and twice he has 
marched upon Lima with troops composed of 
hardy mountaineers, and, after fierce fighting, 
has won his way to the executive building. His 
last battle occurred in May, and one thousand 
dead men lay on the paving-stones of the City of 
Kings before he was its master. Then he ap- 
pealed to the people and they, by a splendid 
majority, gave him the greatest gift at their 
hands, 

Pierola has in view the aggrandizement of 
Peru. He believes in a more liberal treatment 
of foreigners, the attraction of capital to his 
country, and the opening of the interior, He 
proposes completing the road to the wealth of the 
Cerro del Pasco mines and furnishing an outlet 
for the treasure that is known to be in hitherto 
inaccessible regions. For fourteen years he has 
been striving to bring this about, but each time 
that he occupied the executive chair an over- 
throw came before he could accomplish any- 
thing. Now that he is President he has the op- 
portunity he has fought and waited for. 

To show the wonderful energy of the man a 
bit of history is necessary, yet it is history one 
cannot flad in books. 

In 1876-77 Peru prospered as she never had 
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before, under the administration of Pardo, an 
eminent jt ri While at the height of his suc- 
cesses he was hot down bv a fanatic, and was 
succeeded in office by Prado. In 1879 Peru 
sided with Bolivia against Chili in a struggle 
for the control of the Antifogasta nitrate beds. 
Then a cloud settled down upon the northern 
Her defeated. 


republic superior 


navy 


was 





DON NICHOLAS DE PIEROLA. 


Her allies, the Bolivian soldiers, deserted dur- 
ing the first battle. In 1879, the 
southern part of the state was held by the 
enemy, and a march on Lima was expcocted. 
One afternoon of that month Prado ordered 
his state barge to be ready in Callao, and, trav- 
eling by a special train from Lima, he reached 
the seaport, where he announced that he in- 
tended inspecting what remained of the fleet 
and also the forts, so as to be ready for the 
coming conflict. The people shouted their 
bravas as he stepped into the barge, accompa- 
nied by brilliantly - uniformed officers. He 
doffed his hat and addressed them, saying he 
would yet save Peru, The executive party 


October, 





visited the monitors in the bay, then the two 
wooden There was much powder 
burned in saluting. The barge then turned 
shoreward, but Prado, as if the idea had just 
come to him, bade the coxswain steer for the 
steamship /slay, then lying at anchor in the 
outer bay and due to sail for Panama ; saying, 
as he did so, that there was a friend on board to 
whom he wished to deliver his parting saluta- 
tion. Thither the barge was rowed, and the 
President tripped gayly up the side-ladder, He 
never came down it again in Peruvian waters. 
The barge waitec and waited until the big ship 
nearly capsized it when heading around to get 
The onicers of state cursed 
and out that their President was be- 
ing kidnapped The captain of the IJslay 
smiled at them an’ ordered full speed ahead. 
As she was fairly under way Prado, smiling 
and debonair, appeared near the after - rail 
In his cabin 
He 


cruisers. 


her nose to the sea. 


called 


and kissed his hands to his aides, 
he had several hundred thousand dollars, 
went to Paris and enjoyed himself. 

That night came the opportunity for Nicholas 





de Pierola, an under-secretary in the war de- 
pitment. He issued a pronunciamento and 
sent forth trusted friends. ‘‘Pierola! Pier- 
ola!” shouted the people. ‘‘ Yes ; anybody 
rather than the knaves at the palace !” For 
Prado’s ministry had declared they would carry 
on the government. 

At ten o’clock there was a rumble of wheels 
and a clatter of hoofs ; a battery of artillery 
and a squadron of cavalry had deserted the 
barracks and declared for Pierola. Infantry 
soon followed ; then men arrived from every 
direction. A barricade was erected across a 
side street leading to the Grand Plaza. It was 
attacked by the government forces at mid 
night. Pierola, mounted upon a black horse, 
commanded the revolutionists. At two o’clock 
there were five hundred dead and the govern- 
ment was defeated. 

But Pierola, as Dictator, felt the effects of 
Prado, the knave. The country bankrupt, the 
army and navy destroyed, he could do nothing 
in the face of the victorious Chilians. They 
captured Lima and they gorged themselves with 
southern territory. Pierola’s friends turned 
against-him and he was compelled to flee. Four 
years later he returned and, by force of arms, 
again won the place of Dictator. But the peo- 
ple were against him and again he fell. From 
that time until this year he waited patiently, 
slowly organizing another army in the mount- 
ains. Again he has been successful, and now 
vox populi follows the clash of arms. 

Pierola, President of Peru, is as brave a sol- 
dier as South America ever produced, and he 
is loved by his troops as Napoleon was by the 
Guard, Asastatesman he has yet to demon- 
strate his ability, but there are many who be- 
lieve that his advent signals prosperity for a 
country which has seen only reverses for fifteen 
years. C. H. HAZELTINE. 


The Horseless Carriage. 


THE horseless carriage, which has become 
popular in Paris, both as a vehicle of pleasure 
and business, has at last appeared in the streets 


THE HORSELESS CARRIAGE, 


of New York. The pioneer wagon was import- 
ed by Hilton, Hughes & Co., who propose to 
use it for delivery purposes, and will be fol- 
lowed by two others, which will be used as 
pleasure vehicles. The wagon recently intro- 
duced is operated by a petroleum motor, and 
the cost of running it is less than a cent a mile. 
It is fitted with a series of sprocket wheels and 
chains. It is guided by a crank and checked 
by three brakes. It can be stopped or started 
instantly. On good roads the wagon, which is 
of four-horse power, runs about fifteen miles an 


hour. It climbs easily ten to twelve per cent. 
grades. Its carrying capacity is ore thousand 


three hundred and twenty pounds, and it is 
comparatively noiseless, the tires of the wheels 
being composed of solid rubber. 

The success which has attended the use of 
these carriages in Paris, where over two thou- 
sand are running on the boulevards, seems to 
justify the belief that they will soon be intro- 
duced in all our larger cities in connection with 
the parcel-delivery service and as a substitute 
for other styles of wagons. 


Highest of all in Leavening Strength.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report. 
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PORTLAND COMMANDERY, OF PORTLAND, MAINE. 
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4 v BOSTON COMMANDERY ON COMMONWEALTH AVENUE 
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THE LITTLE COMMANDERY OF LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY, IN COMPETITIVE DRILL. 
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DECORATIONS ON CITY HALL. 
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MASONIC TEMPLE AT NIGHT, e ee 
ZERUBBABEL IV.—THE BEAR FROM CALIFORNIA. 
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COMMANDERY FROM BEATRICE, NEBRASKA, STAFF OF CHIEF MARSHAL ON COMMONWEALTH AVENUE. 


THE MONSTER PARADE OF KNIGHTS TEMPLARS IN BOSTON, ON THE OCCASION OF THE TWENTY-SIXTH TRIENNIAL CONCLAVE 
OF THE GRAND ENCAMPMENT.—PHoTOGRAPHS BY N. L. STEBBINS.—{[SEE PAGE 170.) 
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Fording a river by canvas boats. Crossing a river on tonnenboats (corks or buoys). 


SUMMER EXERCISES OF THE PIONEERS OF THE GERMAN ARMY ON THE OBERSPREE, NEAR BERLIN.—I///ustrirte Zeitung. 





THK GERMAN EMPEROR SHOOTING GROUSE OVER THE MOORS OF LORD WESTBURY, IN ENGLAND.—London Graphic, 
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NEW CURE—KIDNEY AND BLADDER 
DISEASES. 


Ir you are a sufferer from kidney or bladder 
diseases, pain in back, or rheumatism, you 
should send for the new botanic discovery, Al- 
kavis, which will be sent you free by mail, post- 
paid, by the Church Kidney Cure Company, 
418 Fourth Avenue, New York. Alkavis is 
certainly a wonderful remedy, and you should 
try it, as it is offered you free. 


EVOLUTION OF RAILROADING. 


Ir leads the world of travel in all things— 

In comfort, safety, luxury, and speed; 

It introduced block signals, and all else 
Tending to give, with safety, quickest time; 
The vestibule, electric lighting. baths, 
Ladies’ maids, barbers, stock reports, buffets, 
Typewriters, dining, and observation cars— 
In short, ** The Pennsylvania Limited.’ 

It gives to all desiring privacy. 

Compartment cars equipped par excellence. 

It is the shortest, quickest. best of 1ines 

From North and East to South and West. 
Hours from New York to Chicago, 23; 
Cincinnati, 21; St. Louis, 29. 

Others may emulate, but equal, none, 

THE STANDARD RAILROAD OF AMERICA 


FULL-BLOODED. 


FLeEcy—" Is it a full-blooded dog ?”’ 
Downey—‘‘ It ought to be; I paid a full 
blooded price for him.”—Judge. 


G. A. R. NATIONAL ENCAMPMENT, 
LUUISVILLE, KY. 
REpvucED RatTes via B. & O. 


THe B. & O. R.R. Co. will sell excursion tickets 
to Louisville and return at all ticket stations on i's 
lines east of the Ohio River, at rate of one cent per 
mile each way for the round trip, forall trains Sep 
tember 7th to 10th, inclusive, valid for return journey 
until October 6th, inclusive. Tickets will also be 
placed on sale, via B. & O.. at offices of all connect 
ing lines. Stop overs will be allowed on the return 
trip 

Veterans will bearin mind that all B. & O. trains 
run via Washington and Harper's Ferry. 


** TRANSPORT,” the great weekly review of the trans 
portation interests of Great Britain, noticing a recent 
American publication entitled ** Comfort in Travel.” 
“which gives one a comprehensive idea of how they 
travel in America,” gives the following rare tribute to 
the magnificent service of American railways : 

* Certuinly they outdo us in comfort and luxury, 
and the acrounts of the sleeping and dining--ars 
must create envy in the breasts of those who know 
what it is to travel all night seated upright in a jolting 
railway carriage Indeed, the trains on the Michigan 
Centrai are like colossal hotels on wheels, and the 
comfort of the passengers is a thing assured,”’ 


OnE of the rare refinements of modern travel is the 
@ la carte dining car service on the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad. and another is the rotable absence of smoke, 
dust or cinders on this popular line, hard anthracite 
coal being used exclusively in passenger locomotives 
Solid vestibuled through trains are now run on this 
line between New York, Philadelphia, and Chicago, 
via Niagara Falls 


TEN DAYS OF DELIGHTFUL TRAVEL 
THROUGH THE SOUTH FOR FIFTY- 
FIVE DOLLARS. 


Two early autumn tour-, September 24th and Oc 
tober 8th, ander the Personally-conducted Tourist 
System of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company; Get- 
tvsburg Battlefield, Blue Mountain, Luray Caverns, 
Basic City. the Natural Bridge of Virginia, Grottoes 
of the Shenandoah. Richmond, Washington, and 
Mt Vernon visited during the tour. Parlor car and 
hotel accommodations. guides, carriages, and all 
necessary expenses covered by the rate. A _ tourist 
agent, chaperon. and baggage master will accompany 
te For detailed itinerary address Tourist Agent, 
ennsylvania Railroad, 1196 Broadway, New York. 


STOMACHIC 


means a medicine that strengthens the stomach ; or, to 
be brief, it means Ripans Tabules. If you are troubled 
with a weak stomach and cannot digest your food 
use Ripans Tabules. One gives relief. 


Dr Sreeert’s Angostura Bitters indorsed by phy- 
sicians and chemists for p: rity 


CHANGE IN PIER NUMBER. 


Tue Fall River Line wharf in New York will, 
commencing June Ist, be known as Pier 18 instead 
of 28. North River, foot of Murray Street 

Double service (two boats each way daily) between 
New York and Fall River will be operated commenc- 
ing June I7th. 


Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best rem- 
edy for diarrhuwa. Sold by druggists in every part 
of the world ; twenty-five cents a bottle 


Every Man Should Read This. 


{Fr any young, old or middle-aged man, suffering 
from nervous debility. lack of vigor. or weakness 
from errors or excesses. will inclose stamp to me, I 
will send him the prescription of a genuine. certain 
cure. free of cost, no humbug, no deception. It is 
cheap, simple and perfectly safe and harmless. I will 
send you the correct prescription, and you can buy 
the remedy of me or prepare it yourself. just as you 
choose. The prescription I send free, just as I agree 
to do. Address E. H. Hunegrrorp, Box A. 381, 
Albion, Michigan. 





@ @| THE POPULAR FRENCH TONIC] CU} 


VIN MARIANI 


° Hen OURISHES Body ené 
Brain 


STIMULATES 
REFRESHES 
Indorsed by eminent Physicians everywhere. 


Sent Fr@8, aibum: 7s portraits 
and AUTOGRAPHS of Celebrities. 


@] MARIANI & CO., 52 West Isth St, New Youn. le 
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FOR THE 


(iticura 





A warm shampoo with Cuticura Soap, and 
a Single application of Cuticura (ointment), 
the great skin cure, clear the scalp and hair of 
crusts, scales, and dandruff, allay itching, soothe 
irritation, stimulate the hair follicles, and nour- 
ish the roots, thus producing Luxuriant Hair, 





witha clean, wholesome scalp, when all else fails. | 


Sold throughout the world, and especially by English and 
American chemists in al! the principal cities. British depct 
F. NewsBery & Sovs, 1. King Edward-st., London. PotTrer 
Drvue & Cuem. Coxpr., Sole Props, Boston, U. 8. A. 





“If you don’t 
at first succeed 


IN REMEMBERING 
TO GET 


Constantine’s Pine TarSoap 


Persian Healing, 


t— 


ed you need to 


try this Soap 
know 


only once to 


how durable it must 
be. Other soaps are 
and melt 


soft away 





; rapidly. This lasts 
and _ is 


know afl 


well, pure 

Its friends 
| its excellent qualities 
| Do you? 
—DrvuGGIsTs.— 
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THE CELEBRATED 


SOHMER 


Pianos are the Best. 
Warerooms: 149-155 E. 14th St., New York. 
CauTion.—The buying public will please not con’ 
found the SoumeR Piano with one of a similarly 
sounding name of cheap grade. Our name spells— 


_S-0-H WER. 
TAMAR 
INDIE 
GRILLO 


Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
to 20 days. No pay till cured. 
Dr. J. STEPHENS. Lebanon. Ohio. 


A laxative, refreshing 
fruit lozenge, 
very agreeable to take, for 


Constipation, 


hemorrhoids, bile, 
loss of appetite, gastric 
and intestinal troubles and 
heudache arising 
from them. 
E. GRILLON, 
33 Rue des Archives, Paris 
Sold by all Druggists. 








Rollicking Childhood. 
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DO NOT FORGET 


that there is no preparation whatever that compares 
with Mennen’s Borated Talcum Toilet Powder for use 
in warm weather. It stands alone in that respect 

It is. as refreshing as a tonic ; in fact it is a Skin 
Tonic 

It relieves sun-burn and chafing, entirely does away 
with unpleasant odors, cures Prickiv Heat, Tender 
feet. Blotches. Pimples, and Salt Rheum. It is cooling 
and healing after shaving 

Mothers who once use it, both 
themselves, cannot understand 
along without it 

If you have not tried it send for free sample to G 
Mennen, 577 Broad Street, Newark, New Jersey 


for their babies and 
how they ever got 


o.06Uc8lCUl8 


$8.00 
RA, 


Makes 
pictures 
large enough to be good for contact 
printing and good enough to enlarge 
to any reasonable size. 


Pocket Kodak, loaded for 12 pictures, 144 x 2 in., . . 
Developing and Printing Outfit, . . . . . 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO., 
Sample photo and booklet ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Jor two a-ceni stamps. 





**One Button Does It. 
You Press lt.”’ 











BOKER’S BITTERS 


A TONIC, A SPECIFIC ACAINST 
DYSPEPSIA, AN APPETIZER AND A 
DELICACY IN DRINKS. 





For sale in quarts and pints by leading Grocers, 
Liquor Dealers and Druggistse ] 
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DEMOREST’S 
FAMILY 
MAGAZINE 


Under Its New Management, 





PRICE, 2) CENTS. 


To be had « 
for sale on all Trains; or direct from the 


DEMOREST PUBLISHING CO., 
110 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 





It is surely your dearest wish to see 
your children strong and happy 
with sparkling eyes and lively, 
sturdy limbs. 





TRACE MARK, 


is the ideal tonic for growing 
children. They'will like the taste 
of it and it will nourish and 


invigorate them. Especially help- 
ful to nursing mothers. 


To be had at all Druggists’ and Grocers.’ 


Prepared by ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWING ASS’N.., St. Louis, U. S. A. 
Send for handsomely illustrated colored booklets and other reading matter. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
The Supreme Court of Washington, D. C. has awarded to the Anheuser-Busch brew- 
ing Ass'n the disputed Highest Score of award with Medal and Diploma of the Wer’ 


Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 1893, 


f all Newsdealers and Book-sellers, and _ 
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‘The 
Bugbear 
of stiffening is 
that they will 
cut through 
the skirt 
braids.” 
She’s 
taken, 


can't cut 
through the 


“S. H. & M.” 


Bias Velveteen Skirt Binding. 


Send for samples, showing labels and material, 
tothe S.H. & M.Co., P.O. Box 699, New York City. 


Hoe. RA on 


mis- 


they 





~ Stavs arethe Best. 


. A MODEL TRAIN 


VESTIBULFD, FLECTRIC 
LIGHTED, WITH 
Observation and Dining-Cars 


NEW YORK to CINCINNATI 


via Vhiladelphia, Baltimore and 
WASHINGTON, 
Complete Pullman Service to Louis- 
ville, St. Louis and Chicago. 
H. W. FULLER, General Pass. Agent, 
WasHineton, D.C, 








* * 
FAST FLYING VIRGINIAN 








Monarch 


KING OF BICYCLES. 


SS 






§AND WORTH ) 
| EVERY CENT. § 


$85 ano $100 
MONARCH CYCLE MFG CO., 


Lake, Halsted and Fulton Sts., Chicago, Ill. 
EASTERN BRANCH: 
19 Reade and 97 Chambers Sts, - - New York City 





@ FACIAL BLEMISHES. 

ets, Largest establishment in the world forthe treat 
a= ment of SKIN, SCALP, AND NERVES. John H 
& Woodbury, Dermatologist, 127 W. 42d St... N. Y 


City, inventor of Wooppury’s FactaLt Soap. 
Send 10c. for sainple and 150-page book on Dermatology. 


LONDON (‘ENCLAND). 
THE LANCHAM., Portland Place. Unrival- 


ed situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel 
vith Americans. Every modern improvement 


A Straight Line, 
A Quick Line, 
A Through Line, 
A Popular Line 
to All Points in 
New York State. 








THE MODERN 
WEST~SHORE 
=KAILROAD= 


ELEGANT SLEEPING CARS. 
FIVE FAST TRAINS TO THE 
WES 


Have you ever ridden on the National Express— 
the new limited train to Buffalo? It leaves New York 
at 7.30 P. M. and arrives there early next morning. 


OVER A MILLION 
SUA SNOW INUSE 












Do you like acup of Good Tea? 


If so send this “Ad” and t5e. in 
stamps and we will mail youa1-41b 


GREATAMERICAN 








=r gon Best Tea Imported. Any 
CemPany kind you may select. Good In- 
comes, Big Premiums, etc. Teas, 


Coffees, Baking Powder and Spices, 
Send for terms. (Mention “ Lesiie’s Weekly.” 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P.O. Bow aay, @i & 33 Vesey 5t., New York, 
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PITTSBURGH, PA. 


The Largest Custom Tailors in the World. 


Get a Stylish Suit made to order at 
The assortment of goods is enormous. 


$15.50 


Soft-finish Diagona! Coat and Vest for dress wear, to order, $15 


$5 


We hand every customer a United States Government copyright Guarantee for clothes to 


London stripe Trousers, to order, 
Five hundred different designs from which to select. 


Your money refunded if clothes are not satisfactory. We take all risks. 
wear one year. 
Samples willingly given to everybody to take home for examination before purchasing. 


Open evenings till 9 o’clock and lighted with electricity. 








S1* [tte TasLors © 


220 BROADWAY, OPP. P. O. | 


Bowery, Cor. Broome St., NEW YORK. 








A record of over half a century is a 
guarantee that cannot be questioned. 
Every article used in 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


| may be obtained from us. 


CAMERAS 


in every style, at all prices 





THIRTY-ONE 
INFORMATION 
BUREAUS. 


Each of the city ticket-offices of the New 
York 
New York, Brooklyn, Aibany, Troy, Montreal, | 
Utica, Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, Niagara FREE 

s 


Falls, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, 


Central & Hudson River Railroad in 


Handsomely Illustrated Catalogue 
mailed FREE on application. 


. : : > : : . | ‘*Anthony’s Photographic Bulletin,’ per year, $2. 
Cincinnati and San Francisco is an Information = y ed : mM y - 
“The International Annual for 1895,"’ 75 cents 


Bureau—thirty-one in all. 


Complete information in regard to rates and 


’ 591 BROADWAY, , ingrain. Book and full particulars free. Nat’! Bank 
E.& H. T. ANTHONY & (0., NEW YORK. | References, PATTISON & €0.,612 Omaha Bidg, CHICAGO, ILL. 


















Say re web or ~/ 1 eo SS 





«» It isa solid handsome cake of 
scouring soap which has no equal 
for all cleaning purposes exceptin 
the laundry: To use itis to value it-- 


What will SAPOLIO do? Why it will clean paint, make oil-cloths 
bright, and give the floors, tables and shelves a new appearance. It will 
take the grease off the dishes and off the pots and pans. You can scour 
the knives and forks with it, and make the tin things shine brightly. The 
wash-basin, the bath-tub, even the greasy kitchen sink will be as clean as 
a new pin if you use SAPOLIO. One cake will prove all we say. Bea 
clever housekeeper and try it. 

BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. THERE IS BUT ONE SAPOLIO, 
ENOCH MORCAN’S SONS CO.. NEW YORK. 








PABST MALT EXTRACT 


There is substance to it; it is 
vivifying, life producing; gives 
vim and bounce —it braces. 


The «BEST”’ Tonic. . . 


WITH EGYPT 


Milwaukee 
Beer is famous. 
Pabst has made it so. 
Ask for 


THE HISTORY OF BREWING 








HOW TO MAKE | ATTENTION 1S CALLED TO THE ADVERTISE- 
MENT IN THE City Record. commencing on the 
17th day of August. 1895, and continuing for nine (9) 


days consecutively thereafter, of the confirmation 
of the following assessments : 


TWENTY-THIRD Warp—Sherman Ave, Opening, 
from East l16tst St. to East 1n4th St.: Hast 16th st, 
Opening, from Rider Ave to Southern Boulevard. 

ASHBEL P. tircn. Comptroller. 
City of New York— Finances Department, 
Comptroller's Office, August 2!st, 1895. 


Beeman’s 
—_— 
WE ' 


THE ORIGINAL 


Pepsin Gum 


CAUTION. —See that the 
name Beeman is on each 
wrapper. 


The Perfection cf 


Chewing Gum 

And a Delicious Bomedy for 
Indigestionand Sea Sickness. 
Send 5c, for sample packuee. 
Beeman Chemica! Co. 

110 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
Originators of 

Pepsin Chewing Cum. 
















It ta im- 
possible t 
give a ful, 
description, 
inanadvers 
tisement; 
send Ge, in 
atampsa.anda@ 
descriptive cir- 
cular, with teatt- 
; monials, will be 
rohich can be reme- sent you sealed, by 
died by the use of return mail. - 


ADIPO-MALENE. 
.E. MARSH “- CO., Madison &a., Phila., Pa, 
$1000 & UPWARDS easily made with small capi- 


tal by safe method of systematic speculation 


Many 
wamen 
with fair 
Faces a re 
defvient in 
Beauty ow. 
tng to unde- 
veloped fqures, 
Ait busts, etc., 








A BETTER COCKTAIL AT HOME THAN IS 
SERVED OVER ANY BAR IN THE WORLD. ALL 
READY FOR USE, AND REQUIRES NO MIXING. 








routes for reaching the principal health and 
pleasure resorts of America can be obtained 
free; also information regarding principal ho- 
tels at such resorts, their rates, accommoda- 
tions, etc., etc. 

We have a great variety of books and pict- 
ures descriptive of the hotels and their sur- 
roundings. Agents are always glad to assist 
callers. It may pay you to consult them before 
laying out your route. 

The Illustrated Catalogue New York Central Books 
and Etchings sent free, post-paid, on receipt of a 


ome-cent stamp, by George H. Daniels, General Pas- 
senger Agent, 


Distributing Agents for the Ohio Valley. 
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natural process of fermentation in bottle. 
Highest award at Columbian Exposition. 


THE JOSEPH R. PEEBLE’S SONS COMPANY, | 


Z Your Life. 


whenever you ridea wheel in the dark, #. ¢. unless. you put the 
‘**SEARCH LIGHT’’ Lantern on your Bicycle, then 


4 @ Be Cl Gb 
Cocktails 


MANHATTAN, 
MARTINI, 
WHISKEY, 
HOLLAND GIN, 
TOM GIN, 

\ VERMOUTH, and 
| YORK. 


mw For the Yacht. 
ay For the Sea Shore, 
, For the Mountains, 







Produced by the French or | 





The Pike Building, CINCINNATI, Ohio. 
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xe AK S6 For the Fishing Party, 
Ves. For the Camping Party, 
ai sues Che man H For the Summer Hotel. 
8 - ONN( Bg 
=> MA i, NNOISSEURS agree 
‘ =% NHATTAW } Cc that of two cock- 


tails made of the s. 
materials and pr: 
tions, the one which 


hangs on a thread 





you can ride any hour in the twenty-four you wish—and f 

safe from bodily injury, soiled clothing and wreckage. Take 3 

nochances. It burns unmixed kerosene ten hours. Throws 

a light that is a light, forty feet. The only all brass 

nickeled lamp having central draft, diagonal wick, etc. rege 
All cycle dealers will acknowledge that it is the only 

perfect light, but if they won’t supply you, write us. 


List price $5.00. Circular free. ie re 

H Bridgeport, nn. a? 
Bridgeport Brass C0. orsssren’sc NY. me 

- x . RRR 
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Cocktails | 
heultestoo \) 


is aged must be the 


better. 

For sale on the 
Dining and Buffet Cars 
of the principal rail- 
roads of the United 
States. Avoid Imitaticas. 
| Cc. F. HeusLein & BRo., sore Proprietors, 
} 39 Broadway, N. Y., 

Hartford, Conn., and 20 Piccadilly, W., London, Eng. 

GI” For Sale by all Druggists and Dealers, 












on the stairway. 
WirE (elevating candlestick ‘)— 


wise 


been readin’. What’s Bacon says? 


m’dear.” 


Dinner Without 
Soup is like summer with- 


out sunshine. 









Extract of BFFF 


takes the place of home-made “soup 
stock.”’ Costs less, goes farther and 
tastes*better. It gives to soups a zest and 
flavor attainable in no other way. 


Armour & Co., Chi ago. 


AN APT QUOTATION. 


The professor (who has been out with a few cronies) is met at 2 A.M, by his horror stricken 


























EARL & WILSON’S. 
5 LINEN COLLARS ANDCUFFS 
ARE » THE BEST” - 


Cc CV R 












There are two 
classes of bicy 


COLUMBIAS 


and others 








Columbias sell for $100 to everyone 
alike, and are the finest bicycles the 
world produces. Other bicycles sell 
for less, but they are not Columbias. 





POPE MFG. CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 


You See Them 
Everywhere 











URBANA 


WINE COMPANY 


Gold -=Seal 
Champagne 


For Sale by 
all leading Wine Dealers 
and Grocers. 








Post-Office : 
URBANA, N. Y. 












‘Sophocles Briggs, what does this mean ?” 
PROFESSOR S. BRIGGS—‘t What’s mean? M’dear, don’t as’ ,me—bee n (hic) readin’ club- 
‘Readin’ makes full man’ — (hic) been readin’ t’much, | 


Yas 


AGENTLEMANS | 

SMOKE 
} THEQUALITY § 
/ CANNOT BE IMPROVED 


A 2oz. Trial jal Package; 
/} Post paid for 25 _ 
URG BROS 











BICYCLES 


ARE WORTH [7 ee ____ 


Any wheel is good enough until something 
fappens to it i -n you wish you had chosen 
a Rambler, fitted with the Great G. & J. Tires. 








Catalogue free at any of the 1,200 Rambler 
agencics, or by addressing the 
GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CoO. 


Chicago. Boston. New York. 
Brooklyn. Detroit. 


Washington. 
Coventry, Eng. 
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SPECIAL. 


Manufacturer’s Sample Pieces 


Fine Swiss, Nainsook, and 
Cambric 


EMBROIDERIES, 


33. per cent. Under Regular Prices, 


Broadway LR 19th ot. 








NEW YORK. 





CORPUS LEAN 
Will reduce fat at rate of 10 to 15 Ibs. 
r month without Injury to hb 
Bend 6c. in stamps .. sone a circulars 
covering testimonials. M 
2815 Madison Sq., s Philede. Pa. 





Simply stopping the ~ A pee 
ealth. MADE effects of food. The supply being sto opped 
raws 


ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS. 





the natural working of the — 
on the fat and reduces weight a 
Sold by all D 


it once. 





LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


| 


Pears 


A lazy boy 








No. ques. 


Club Trophies 


in Silverware, Cups, Punchbowls, Etc., 
supplied for 
Yachting, Rowing, Golf, Football, 
and all athletic events. 


Send for our special ‘Prize Cup’’ Catalogue. 
Mailed Free. 


Meriden Britannia Co. 
Meriden, Conn., and 208 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
THIS PAPER IS PRINTED WITH INK 


gets up in the 





morning just 


for the fun of a 





MANUFACTURED BY 


The Ault & Wiborg Co., 
68 BEEKMAN ST., 


scrub with it 


NEW YORK. 














Allcock’s Corn Shields, 
Allcock’s Bunion Shields, 


Have no equal as a relief and cure for corns and bunions. 
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At the International Yacht 
Race our 


‘“‘Defender”’ 


will protect 
America’s 
Cup, while 


Fibre 


Chamois 


will hold harmless 
against damage by the 
damp sea air our ladies’ 
puffed sleeves and skirts. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 

or you may get a cheap substitute that will require 


te king out after the dress is worn 
GP See that: wh wt vou buy is stamped with letters like this 


“BELLE OF NELSON.” 
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Fibre Chamois 


Walter Baker & Go. Limited, 


The Largest Manufacturers of 


PURE, HICH CRADE 


COcoAs ani CHOCOLATES 


On this Continent, have received 


J HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the great 


Industrial and Food 


') _ EXPOSITIONS 
\IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


Caution: I§_ view of the 


many imitations 
of the labelsand wrappers on our 
'goods, consumers should make sure 
that our_ place of manufacture, 
namely, Dorchester, Mass. 
is printed on each package. 

















The whiskey that made Kentucky famous. Used in 
| United States government hospitals after a thorough 
chemical analysis, and pronounced to be the purest 
and finest whiskey in the world. Distilled and bottled 
by the Belle of Nelson Distillery Co., Louisville, Ky. 

‘or sale in cases, containing twelve bottles, or by 
the barrel. Address Ac KER, MeRrRALL & Conpbit, New 
York, N. Y., or 


Belle of Nelson Distillery Co., 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


G ~$ - ne es Keep it in Mind ing on the water use = 
@ =F MENNEN’S BORATED 
TALCUM TOILET POWDER for 


SUN BURN 


Send us your address on a postal and we will sere ic i | 
pt od : sample. it's approved by the Fiigpest Medica -_ 

0) esasn Perfect Sanator ollet Pre a 4 
for infants and Bon Delightful after shaving. 


Positives relieves Prickly Heat, Nettle Rash, Chafed Skin, 
Sunburn Removes Blotches, Pimples and Tan; makes the 
ekin smooth ‘and healthy. Decorated Tin Box, Sprinkler Top. 
Sold by Druggist or mailed for 25 cents. -(Name this Paper. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO.,, N:wark, N. J. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. DORCHESTER, MASS. 











and after a day's out- 
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